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Educational 
Leadership 


In APRIL 


Teachers Evaluate: “How 
can I improve myself 
and my relationship with 
others?” is a question 
often asked by leaders in 
education who have a 
deep desire to cultivate 
poised thinking in order 
that they may evoke like 
achievement from the 
children with whom they 
live. Some articles in 
this issue describe the 
many. changes _ brought 
about in developing a 
sound evaluation program 
in our schools with em- 
phasis on newer types of 
reports to parents as well 
as the children’s share in 
the appraisal process. 


Other discussions give in- 
sight into the teacher’s 
and principal’s _ self-ap- 
praisal and ways in which 
they may best judge their 
strengths and weaknesses 
in their particular fields. 
Another theme provides 
food for thought in em- 
phasizing the increasing 
importance of the par- 
ents’ and laymen’s share 
in this evaluation. 


The authors are: J. Mur- 
ray Lee, Paul R. Grim, 
Virgil E. Herrick, Guy 
M. Wilson, Raymond J. 
Free, Betty Irish, Daniel 
A. Prescott, Olin L. 
Wills, W. George Hay- 
ward, Virginia Hufstedler, 
J. B. Schoolland, and 


Marjorie Simpson. 
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HOW ARE WE GROUPING? 


What goes on in today’s schools in terms of grouping procedures? In order to get a partial 
answer to this question we asked individuals who are working in school situations to de- 
scribe briefly some of the methods which were used in their schools. The accounts which 
follow illustrate the answers which were received. No one is set up as a perfect method. 
It is possible that you will question some of the procedures used. Others, you will find 
desirable. Still others, you may disagree with altogether. You are asked to read these ac- 
counts as examples of what schools are doing and then to weigh them carefully in regard 
to the issues presented in the discussion beginning on page 365. 

And it may be well to remember, also, the statement of an elementary principal in 
Ohio, who writes, “The techniques of grouping do not constitute the most important prob- 
lem. The critical question is how the children, teachers, and parents feel about it. Grouping 
must be acceptable to parents and teachers, known and understood by them. It must be 
administered by a high sensitiveness to how people, little and big, feel about any and all 
aspects of the program. It must be developed slowly and through cooperative planning 
with the pupils, moving toward the democratic ideals of respect for persons, faith in intel- 


ligence, and cooperative solution of common problems.” 


From a suburban school in the Middle 
West: It is obvious that the term 
GRADE is a misnomer, that the phrase 

“fourth grade” or a “fifth grade” 
means little, when research studies have 
shown that within any classroom there 
is a spread of at least five years in 
achievement, as well as a wide varia- 
tion in mental age, physical size, and 
emotional and social development. 

In order to eliminate this fixed grade 
concept, to reduce size of groups, and 
to take care of individual differences 
more effectively, we have grouped chil- 
dren throughout the first five years of 
the elementary school on the ‘basis of 
several factors: chronological age, men- 
tal age, physical size, and emotional and 
social maturity. 

Letters to parents explaining reasons 
for and advantages of such a plan have 
been sent home in June each year. Par- 
ents have had an opportunity also for 
questions and discussion at teas and 
conferences. 

We find that this more flexible type 
of grouping helps teachers to become 
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more sensitive to individual differences 
in all areas and to meet the children’s 
interests and needs with a wide variety 
of experiences and materials. Under 
this plan we are able to reclassify chil- 
dren as the need arises, making it pos- 
sible for a child to be placed in another 
group at any time during the school 
year. Thus through this greater flexi- 
bility, we are striving to place each 
individual where he can live and work 
more effectively and achieve his maxi- 
mum of success and security. 

From a California city: Since some 
children acquire mental, physical, emo- 
tional, or social skills a little more slowly 
than others, our city has developed a 
junior primary program to allow for 
varying growth rates. It has been 
proven that learning to read is de- 
pendent upon the time when a child has 
reached normal development in more 
than one of the above-mentioned 
factors. 

Since the ability to begin reading is 
a primary concern of children entering 
the first grade, our groupings in this 
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grade are made on a very fluid basis. In 
May of each year a conference group 
sits down together to analyze the de- 
velopment of each kindergarten child. 
Included in the group are the principal, 
the teacher, the school nurse, the coun- 
selor, and the director of child guid- 
ance. Test records, reports of medical 
examinations, and attendance records 
are evaluated in the light of the teach- 
er’s experience with each child. Chil- 
dren who, in the judgment of the con- 
ference group, have not reached the 
maturity necessary for beginning read- 
ing are placed in a transition group 
called the Junior Primary group. 
Every caution is exercised to have 
Junior Primary teaching include a 
thoughtful program of activities that 
build the skills that each child may 
need so that he can approach reading 
with a liking for, and an interest in it. 
The immature normal children in our 
schools who have had the extra time 
to mature have proved to be good 


students. 
~~ oa *« 


A sixth grade class in the Wilson 
Flementary School organized for the 


teaching of citizenship—democratic 
citizenship—has the children arranged 
heterogeneously seven to nine in a 
group. These groups are made up by 
the teacher after some study of the in- 
dividuals involved. They are planned 
so as to bring into interaction individ- 
uals having characteristics of a com- 
plementary nature. Each group is bal- 
anced so as to have no preponderance 
of either sex, of intelligence, or of 
adaptability. Each group has its be- 
havior problems; each one has its pur- 
poseful members; each one has its lead- 
ers. Each group approximates a real life 
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group in its heterogeneity. This group- 
ing is used as the basic unit within the 
class. Each group is responsible to elect 
a leader once a month. It is the leader’s 
job to help his group in all ways—he 
must encourage group members in 
their work, try to secure the coopera- 
tion of all members. Each member of 
the group has a definite job in the care 
of the classroom; each one has a 
monthly assignment in reporting world 
affairs. The group in general and the 
leader specifically are responsible to see 
that these jobs are done on time. The 
groups also work as committees in vari- 
ous activities in social studies. 
* * ox 

Grouping for a sports program for 
a sixth grade class follows the old sand- 
lot custom of “choosing up sides.” Cap- 
tains selected by the class take turns 
in choosing members of the teams which 
play together for a period of one month 
before a new grouping takes place. This 
grouping secures teams very close in 
ability and it serves the purpose very 
well of equalizing competition—a pur- 
pose all too ill-served in most inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
competition. The method also has the 
advantage of presenting excellent op- 
portunities for the development of 
democratic citizenship. Having mem- 
bers of all grades of ability from highest 
to lowest, the successful team is one that 
develops the greatest degree of coopera- 
tion and responsibility among its mem- 
bers. The team that razzes and hazes 
its poor players soon perceives that the 
players get worse which is to the team’s 
detriment. The better players see that 
they can give more aid to their team by 
helping and encouraging the weaker 
members. 
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A variety of grouping means for 
academic and social purposes from a 
California county: Many means of 
grouping children for purposes of per- 
sonality development and _ instruction 
are in use in this county. Groupings 
within a room for instruction in the 
skills of reading and arithmetic are in 
general use in grades one through eight. 


* * * 


It has been found that grouping for 
reading purposes in the upper elemen- 
tary grades has been very helpful i 
the solution of reading problems. The 
usual procedure is to have three read- 
ing groups, one of which will be read- 
ing at grade level or above; the middle 
group reading somewhat easier books; 
and the less able readers using material 
at whatever level they can handle easily. 
Great care is taken to provide stories 
which these children can read with in- 
terest as well as with ease. For upper 


grade children who need to read at pri- 
mary level, the Aviation Series, pub- 


lished by Macmillan, Straight Up, 
Straight Down, and Planes for Bob and 
Andy have proved very popular. Their 
content appeals to older children who 
really don’t care what happens to the 
usual primary quartette of boy, girl, 
kitten, and puppy. The more advanced 
groups are also challenged by stimulat- 
ing material suitable for their needs. 
Occasional sharing periods when groups 
report their reading experiences to each 
other have been valuable. 


* * * 


Such groupings of children for in- 
structional purposes are led by the 
teacher, but there has been some suc- 
cess with pupil-led groups. During the 
fourth grade the children frequently 
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make a study of the days of the ranchos 
in California, and of present day Mex- 
ico. In both areas of experience the 
children need to know some Spanish 
words. Few classes in Riverside County 
do not have at least one child of 
Mexican-American background who 
speaks Spanish at home. These chil- 
dren lead groups of their playmates in 
learning and pronouncing the Spanish 
words they need to know. It has been 
found that this is an excellent way to 
give status to the individual and also 
to the general Mexican cultural back- 
ground. 
* * ad 

It has been found that reluctance of 
children to participate in games has 
frequently come from a lagk of knowl- 
edge of the basic game skills. Pupil-led 
groups who learn how to throw a ball 
or wield a bat have dual value. They 
help the physically unskilled children 
become more adept, and they may be 
used to give status to a good athlete who 
may be handicapped in academic fields. 

* * * 

In one-teacher schools under able 
leadership, age and grade can almost be 
forgotten, as all children share in the 
activities of the group. Language and 
evaluation periods in such situations are 
especially interesting and present cer- 
tain possibilities for use in the graded 
schools. The social studies work period 
is ideally adapted to working out 
groupings which utilize the skills of 
the children. 

* * * 

An example of grouping children to 
avoid possible tension was illustrated in 
one situation last fall when ninety 
Negro and Mexican children trans- 
ferred into a school of about three hun- 
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dred which previously had had only 
Anglo-American children. The new- 
comers were assigned to rooms through- 
out the school, and no more than three 
or four were in any one room. After 
the first few days there were no com- 
plaints from Anglo-American parents, 
and the children new to school have 
made happy adjustments. This is evi- 
dent by the fact that the Mexican and 
Negro-American children participate 
freely in all activities and have been 
selected for elective office. 
* * + 

Teams of children working at specific 
jobs, learning a skill or performing a 
special task may often be used to help 
children form friendships, and become 
integrated gradually into the group. 
This technique has been very useful in 
helping newcomers become adjusted to 


the new situation. 
* * ae 


Skillful and flexible manipulation of 
groups of children can aid the instruc- 


tional program and can also be used to 
build the security and feeling of status 
which are essential for wholesome per- 
sonality growth. 

From an elementary principal in a 
California city: In an attempt to group 
children for an educational program 
which would enable each child to make 
the maximum growth of which he was 
capable, four elementary schools put 
aside all grade designations and organ- 
ized classes on the basis of social ma- 
turity grouping for a period of five 
years. 

In forming the class groups a serious 
effort was made to consider the factors 
which seemed important and practical. 
Chief among these were chronological 
age, reading ability, and social maturity. 
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Our first step was to gather from our 
health and permanent record cards such 
objective data as the chronological age, 
mental age, anatomical and physiolog- 
ical development, academic achieve- 
ment, and past school experience in the 
field of social living. Then began the 
more difficult task of pooling, through 
conferences, the subjective data which 
teachers, counselor, and principal could 
furnish. Consideration was given to out- 
of-school environment, maturational de- 
velopment, emotional and social reac- 
tions, and individual interests. These 
conferences were not limited to so called 
“misfits.” Every child was considered 
and assigned to a. group in which it was 
felt he could work happily and success- 
fully. 

The assignment was never considered 
final. At any time during the school 
year a pupil was reassigned if additional 
data, or changed conditions, made a 
transfer seem advisable. 

From a Florida elementary principal: 
Some activities are wide enough in 
scope to provide for participation by 
all members of a class and frequently 
by all sections of the grade if not by 
the whole school. In writing and pro- 
ducing a play there is work for all. 
Perhaps most of the research and writ- 
ing may be done by the brighter mem- 
bers of the class, but many discerning 
criticisms and valuable suggestions will 
come from the “not-so-bright” members 
if they have self-respect and the respect 
of their fellows. There is a job for even 
the dullest child, and he will do it 
joyously and with pride if he has not 
given up as result of frustrations, 
humiliations, and failures which have 
resulted from unfair academic situa- 
tions. The school newspaper can make 
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important persons out of those who are 
on the mimeograph staff as well as 
stimulating creative writing and leader- 
ship in business management. The op- 
portunities for growth are endless, but 
the child must have developed a feeling 
of adequacy and security if he is to 
take advantage of them. 


Examples from. a Louisiana school of 


cross-sectional groups which take chil- 
dren from different age groups to 
make an effective learning situation: 
1. Junior Council for grades two through 
six. Each age group has two repre- 
sentatives, one being elected each 
month. Meeting with a teacher sponsor, 
they bring suggestions from their grades 
which might make for more pleasant 
working or playing conditions. After 
due consideration plans and recom- 


mendations are made and carried back. 


to the respective groups. In addition 
to the above responsibilities the Coun- 
cil plans certain traditional school events 
such as the annual Halloween Treasure 
Hunt, Kite Day, and the Lower School 
party for the graduating class. A most 
important feature of these parties is the 
custom of older children “adopting” 
younger ones as partners for games, 
contests, and kite ‘flying. 

Although a grade usually chooses the 
more stable children for Council rep- 
resentatives, it is not unusual for others 
to have the opportunity to see if they 
can carry this responsibility. 

2. Club meetings Monday afternoons 
for an hour. Children from. grades three 
through six have the opportunity three 
times a year to list three club choices 
in order of preference. The clubs of- 
fered are determined by children’s in- 
terests and availability of leadership 
from staff and high school pupils. Ef- 
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forts are made to give each child his 
first choice as long as this does not 
interfere with a good working situa- 
tion. The clubs at present are: Archery, 
Handcrafts, Experimentation in Art, 
Junior Red Cross, Rhythms, Science 
and Nature Study, Folk Tales and 
Music, and Puppets. Often the more 
mature children have opportunity to 
help younger ones, but it is also true 
that the creative ability of the younger 
children is appreciated for its contribu- 
tion to the pleasure of the group. Many 
of the most popular school assemblies 
are outgrowths of club activities. 

An extension of the club idea is 
carried on in the high school grades in 
special interest periods whereby pupils 
may spend several hours a week with 
other pupils of all ages working on a 
chosen interest. 

3. Luncheon. The dining room ac- 
commodates children and staff of five 
grades at a time. A family-type meal is 
served with a teacher or responsible 
older child acting as host or hostess to 
six or seven children. One child acts 
as server for a week, going to the 
kitchen for food and refills, removing 
the main course dishes, and bringing in 
the dessert. The groupings are changed 
weekly, sometimes consisting of chil- 
dren of different ages or sex, sometimes 
of the same age and sex. When the 
weather permits, a picnic lunch is served 
out-of-doors once a week. 

From a classroom teacher in a Penn- 
sylvania city elementary school: In my 
classroom I find a place for two types 
of groups—those planned and assigned 
by the teacher, and those planned and 
selected by the children. 

My class is an ungraded group of 
children ranging in age from 9.0 to 
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11.10. All are retarded in reading and 
some have difficulties with arithmetic 
and spelling. 

Grouping the children for instruc- 
tional purposes means more than as- 
signment on the basis of level of 
achievement. In order to place each 
child where he will find the environ- 
ment most conducive to his develop- 
ment, it is necessary to consider also 
his physical and social maturity and 
his degree of emotional stability. I try 
to place the child with his friends so 
that he may be happy in his group. In 
cases of decided emotional block, I work 
with the child alone until he has enough 
success to feel comfortable with other 
children. Groupings are flexible and 
changes are made whenever they will 
help the child. 

There are five groups formed by the 
children themselves on the basis of 
special interests—the classroom library, 
bulletin boards, work corner, science 
corner, and class newspaper. Our social 
studies unit also provides many oppor- 
tunities for children to work together 
in small groups for different purposes. 
Through the cooperative social inter- 
action in these various groups, and 
through opportunities for different 
children to serve as group leaders, the 
children learn as they practice effective 
living in a democracy. 

From the director of elementary edu- 
cation in a Texas city: To place each 
child in an environment providing the 
best opportunity for self-realization in 
a democratic society is the aim of the 
grouping plan in all of our nine 
elementary schools. The principles basic 
to the plan are (1) harmonious adjust- 
ment of each child in all phases of his 
development, (2) sufficient differences 
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in groups to insure group complexities, 
(3) enough likenesses to have similarity 
in needs, (4) opportunities to live in 
mutual satisfaction with his neighbors 
and to live happily with himself, (5) 
success on the part of every child and 
yet opportunities to be excelled, (6) 
opportunities for academic and mental 
development, (7) similarities in chron- 
ological age, physical development, and 
social maturity, (8) discouragement of 
the idea of “low” or “high” ability 
ratings, and (9) flexibility to permit 
needed changes. 

Immediately following enrollment, 
temporary groups are set up. Criteria 
for assigning a child to a temporary 
group come from recorded data and 
the enrollment interview. Actual group- 
ing occurs as the teachers become 
familiar with each child and apply the 
nine-point criteria summarized above. 
Not many changes are found necessary, 
but those advisable are made with the 
consent of all parties concerned. The 
final determinant is: “Is this the group 
most individually challenging and stim- 
ulating to him, the one in which he 
can work best, and the one to which 
he can make the most worthwhile con- 
tribution?” 

From a California county: In our 
public school system as it is now set up, 
chronological age determines class 
groups. This is a practical and almost 
necessary arrangement in providing for 
the care of such large numbers of chil- 
dren. However, in any school organiza- 
tion, provision should be made for 
group committees composed of varying 
age groups to work together. One of the 
schools in this county has a plan where- 
by a committee of children representing 
all classes meets early in the year with 
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the faculty group to discuss school 
responsibilities that should be the con- 
cern of the total school membership. 
The list contains such items as: 


Checking lunch trays. 

Keeping lunch tables clean. 

Keeping fresh flowers and beauty 
corners in hallways and offices. 
Traffic safety. 

Washroom check-ups. 

Playground equipment check-up. 
And numerous similar things. 


Groups are then formed’ to be com- 
posed of children of various ages and 
representing various class groups to dis- 
charge these responsibilities. 


* * * 


In classroom organization in this 
county, grouping for instructional pur- 
poses is done in various skill areas. The 
diagnostic parts of reading tests are 
studied in individual conferences with 
children, and they understand that 
grouping is done for their own con- 
venience and benefit, since they are 
working with others who need to gain 
in similar specific abilities. Reading 
classes are divided in most cases into 
three groups. Sometimes a child wishes 
to work with two groups, or questions 
his placing in a group. When this 
happens, his problems are discussed 
frankly with him, and he is given an 
opportunity to carry out his desires. 
Often, after a trial, he voluntarily re- 
turns to his previous group, or, in some 
cases, proves that his judgment of his 
needs has been accurate. Frequent in- 
formal checking to see if mastery of 
techniques is accomplished makes pos- 
sible frequent shifting of group per- 
sonnel, avoiding the feeling in children 
that they are “grooved” with the 
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superior, the average, or the below- 
average group. Avoidance of giving 
designating names, such as A- B- C., 
“first,” “second,” “third,” or “high,” 
“low,” and “middle,” is also a means 
of minimizing this feeling. 

From a Wisconsin one-room rural 
school where children are enrolled for 
eight years of elementary. work: Arbi- 
trary grade lines are broken down and 
children are grouped according to ability 
in classes where skills are taught. How- 
ever, children of i13 and 14 years of age 
and reading on second or third grade 
level do not read with primary chil- 
dren. Usually a special class is organ- 
ized for them. They meet with their 
age groups for discussion purposes. 
Programs are blocked out and if an 
integrated unit of work is in progress 
all reading, discussion, written expres- 
sion, and sometimes art activities are 
determined by the problem. Daily 
schedules are flexible and allow for radio 
programs. These programs with the 
teachers’ manuals (WHA-Wisconsin) 
often constitute the centers of interest 
in science and social studies for the 
year. Radio music and art instruction 
have brought excellent results and have 
eliminated the feeling of isolation so 
commonly associated with rural schools. 

From a principal in a Pennsylvania 
city school on the advantage of having 
the same group of children work with 
a teacher over a two-year period: Under 
the two-year plan teachers of grades 1, 
3, and 5 advance with their respective 
classes to grades 2, 4, and 6. It was 
hoped that if teachers assumed respon- 
sibility for the same children for two 
years, more continuous progress would 
be insured. 

This and much more has_ been 
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achieved. Since a child lives two years 
with the same teacher, there is less 
compulsion to learn this or that here 
and now, in the lower grades especially. 
As a result, the atmosphere becomes 
more relaxed. Not all children begin 
to read at the same time, and there 
is more opportunity for expression 
through a variety of materials. 

Over a two-year period, the teachers’ 
observations of children become more 
meaningful. Teachers report also a sav- 
ing of time; at the beginning of the 
second year, they need not begin over 
again, since they have learned much 
about their children, where they are, 
and what they should attempt next. 

In the middle grades additional ad- 
vantages became evident. With a two- 
year span it has been possible to make 
desirable changes for certain groups in 
grade placement of curricular materials. 
Thus portions of grade three arithmetic 
were postponed for some children until 
grade four,’ with good results. The 
whole program in social studies has 
become more flexible. Finally, there are 
tremendous possibilities for social de- 
velopment when teacher and pupils 
live together for two years. 

From a Virginia director of instruc- 
tion who uses teachers’ statements as 
evidence of the value of administration 
and organization in grouping procedures 
that allow a group of children to re- 
main with one teacher over a two- or 
three-year period: 

1. Effects on the child and his learning 
experiences. 

Frequently students never have an 

opportunity to plan constructively 

without being interfered with or 
otherwise disturbed and so have not 
been able to learn how to plan for 
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the maintenance of work on any sus- 
tained long range purposeful activity. 
If given time and encouraged by 
appropriate transitional experiences, 
the child can and will accept tasks 
calling for persistence and skills as 
an extension of their planning and 
living together. 


2. Effects on the teacher and her profes- 


sional growth. 

The following are evaluative state- 
ments made by the teachers partic- 
ipating in this study: 

“It tends to eliminate prejudices of 
grade levels, that is, by saying that 
such and such work was supposed 
to be taught by the teacher below or 
above a particular grade level.” 

“I have become more objective in my 
observations of children’s behavior. 
I see behavior as not something put 
on to please or annoy the teacher but 
as something which is caused. It often 
differs from one grade level to an- 
other.” 

“Observations which I have recorded 
over a shorter period of time are very 
often inaccurate, prejudiced, or super- 
ficial.” 

“IT have learned to withhold my judg- 
ment for longer periods of time. 
Example: I have seen a child who 
couldn’t read at the close of the first 
grade begin reading the second month 
in the second grade.” 

“Knowledge of a child’s progress over 
a period of time gives teacher better 
understanding of individual develop- 
ment. Example: speech difficulty dis- 
appeared in the third grade.” 

“Provides a chance to carry out a 
flexible promotion policy. Child may 
be placed in more advanced group 
when maturity with its accompany- 
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ing growth and learning patterns in- 
dicates it.” 

“Provides opportunity for continuous 
evaluations.” 

“Provides a challenge because of the 
emphasis on study and continuous 
exploration of the potentialities of the 
child.” 

“As a teacher my expectancies have 
shifted from heavy subject content to 
be covered to how and what is the 
individual learning.” 

“Provides an opportunity to become 
aware of and to gain some knowledge 
of the factors influencing child de- 
velopment and growth such as 
changes in physical growth and ac- 
companying emotional behavior, in- 
terest and attitudes; change of values; 
efforts of children to assert their in- 
dependence and to break away from 
the adult world.” 

From a first grade demonstration 
teacher in a Florida county: In recent 
years experience has proven the value 
of grouping within the average class- 
room for greater efficiency in actual in- 
struction. For example we agree that 
reading instruction is more effective if 
individual differences are provided for 
by organizing the class into three or 
more groups based on levels of ability. 
However there is also a by-product of 
this technique which is of the utmost 
importance to the development of the 
child’s personality, his efficiency in 
thinking, and his ability to work inde- 
pendently. 

Often, provision for individual dif- 
ferences by grouping has meant to us 
mainly a possible solution to the prob- 
lem of the slow learners. It may also 
mean an opportunity to provide valu- 
able and challenging experiences for the 
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rapid learners. Too often seatwork is 
assigned merely with the purpose of 
keeping children busy. When the tech- 
nique of grouping is used, assigned 
busy-work as such need not be em- 
ployed. Free periods are used to de- 
velop individual or group interests. The 
activities which grow out of these 
interests may be adjusted to the capac- 
ity of the group. 

An example of this is a group activity 
which developed in a first grade room 
and continued over a period of several 
weeks. Posters advertising a coming 
circus brought to light a very real in- 
terest in animals. This interest was par- 
ticularly strong in the group of which 
John was a member. John was an alert, 
gifted child, an excellent thinker, and 
a natural leader. He and several of his 
friends came to the teacher with various 
questions, such as: 

“Where does an elephant sleep at 
night?” 

“Why does a tiger have stripes?” 

Many sources were consulted to an- 
swer these questions and soon a full- 
fledged activity was in progress with 
John in charge and involving six or 
eight children. The life, habits, and 
habitat of many animals were studied. 
Purposeful activities took the place of 
the usual seatwork assignments and 
contributed much to breadth of con- 
cept, good work habits, and scientific 
thinking. 

However, John had much to learn 
in order to become a successful leader. 
Several times the “committee” came to 
grief. Once John complained that they 
all “quit on him.” It was suggested that 
perhaps he hadn’t managed his com- 
mittee wisely. He was advised to talk 
it over with them. When he did so John 
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found that the rebels considered him 
“too bossy.” A compromise was 
reached, harmony was restored and 
John learned one of the great lessons 
of leadership. 

Several such groups can function 
simultaneously with provision for vary- 
ing degrees of ability. When an activity 
grows out of a real interest and w hen 
plenty of material for working at the 
activity is available, discipline prob- 
lems are reduced to a minimum. Chil- 
dren become increasingly independent 
in the profitable use of their leisure time 
and the teacher is able to give more 
attention to direct instruction of the 
different groups in their turn. 

From a California junior high school: 
Segregation according to mental age or 
other numerical coefficients is impartial 
and reasonably exact but gives no con- 
sideration to a child’s personality needs. 
One of the junior high schools receives 
pupils from a district which contains a 
large proportion of underprivileged 
children. It has been the practice to 
assign those of 60 I.Q. or below to two 
special rooms, segregated as to sex. 
Some of these pupils, and others of 
greater ability, need and deserve in- 
dividual counseling in a friendly at- 
mosphere where the pressure is not too 
great. Others need to associate with 
normal pupils, and may be given a 
hopeless outlook on life by enforced 
assignment to a group which, whatever 
name it be given, is known to every 
child as retarded. 

From an Arkansas high school and 
elementary school: Grouping of stu- 
dents to attack problems growing out 
of the experiences of the curriculum 
has been practiced effectively in various 
situations on the secondary level. This 
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teaching procedure should be based, as 
accurately as possible, upon the interests 
of pupils in a given unit problem, to- 
gether with the possession of skills and 
abilities necessary to plan, execute, and 
evaluate its solution. General intel- 
ligence tests, interest inventories, and 
standardized tests in subject fields, 
supplemented by the seasoned observa- 
tion and judgment of the teacher, will 
help to determine the basis upon which 
grouping may proceed. The scope and 
importance of the unit problem to be 
studied also influence such procedure. 
Learning experiences should be planned 
so that each student can make a con- 
tribution dependent upon his interest 
and ability to achieve. 
Experimentation with grouping in- 
volves the selection of students who can 
plan and work with others and who 
possess a tolerant, constructive attitude 
toward the goals to be accomplished. 

Such students may work with the 
teacher to draw the shy, uncooperative 
person into the activities of the group. 

Those students who do not possess 
for adequate use such skills as reading, 
speaking, writing, or listening should be 
grouped for remedial instruction or for 
further assistance to enable them to 
meet the standards of their grade level. 

Under careful supervision, the pro- 
cedures described may lead to more 
efficient classroom organization, to 
broader opportunities for desirable 
social adjustments, and to the growth 
of attitudes characteristic of alert citi- 
zens in a democratic community. 

*& & * 

In our school where it is necessary to 
have two groups within one grade, 
many factors are considered before the 
division is made. The*teachers bring all 
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available data on the children to a con- 
ference with the supervisor. After the 
1.Q., chronological age, and recom- 
mendations of the teachers are studied 
and discussed, the grouping is made. 
Children, regardless of achievement, are 
placed in the group where they will 
be happy and can adjust to social living 
with others their own age. Usually such 
a division results in a group which 
works together in harmony. 

Within the fourth age level, made 
up of nine- and ten-year-olds, the chil- 
dren are grouped for social studies, 
reading and arithmetic. 

In social studies, committees work on 
socially significant problems. A com- 
mittee is.an interest group made up of 
individuals of a wide range of abilities 
but who want to work together. At 
the beginning of each problem, the 
committees are formed again, thus giv- 
ing each child a chance to work with 
different people. The low I.Q. child as 
well as the superior child, contributes 
to committee work, gives and takes 
criticism, and is a respected member of 
the group. 

From a Missouri city elementary 
school: How to group children in an 
economically underprivileged _neigh- 
borhood with all the problems which 
that entails, gives us continual con- 
cern if we are to give each child all the 
opportunities he needs for his growth 
and development. In our environment 
with its insecurity for the many—first 
the depression, then the war, and now 
the readjustment period—our children 
need to have some place and some one 
in that place from whom they can get 
the feeling of belonging, no matter 
what is happening in the world. 











The plan evolving which seems to us 
most successful and most satisfying in 
trying to help the children meet their 
many problems of growing up, is to 
have a group stay on with their teacher 
for a period of two, three, and some- 
times four years. The time element de- 
pends upon the children’s interests and 
needs. The grouping is flexible so that 
when it is best for the child, he may 
be with another group in a new en- 
vironment. The results seem to be the 
same, whether we observe the children 
of the “Kindergarten-Primary” level or 
the “Middle of Upper Grade” groups. 
There is a spirit of cooperation which 
the group builds together as they plan, 
work, and play over a period of time; an 
understanding and appreciation of each 
one’s strengths; and a great willingness 
to help each other when a difficulty or 
need arises. There is no feeling of fail- 
ure, for each one works and contributes 
his best on his level... 

The teacher has the opportunity to 
know her children and their families. 
And as she plans with the children she 
adapts the curriculum in terms of in- 
dividual or group needs for she is not 
hurried or limited by “promotions.” 
Thus content develops naturally and 
meaningfully and drills and skills are 
developed with whatever is the con- 
tent. 

In just living together unhurriedly 
over a period of time the teacher helps 
her children gather meaningful knowl- 
edge, build desirable habits and skills, 
grow in their understanding of one 
another as they work and play to- 
gether, and develop appreciations of 
the importance of lasting attitudes and 
values that are for the good of all. 
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WHAT ARE THE ISSUES INVOLVED? 


It is only too true that grouping in schools is based on various and sundry procedures. 
Among the reasons given for each procedure is the matter of tradition, factors of economy 
of time and effort, or the belief that at the time it seems the best way to achieve wanted 
results. However, thoughtful persons realize the urgency for the type of grouping that is 
carefully thought through and recognizes the implications in grouping procedures in schools 
which should foster the aims and means for developing effective citizens of a modern 
world. This discussion highlights the importance of grouping for both academic and social 
achievement and the responsibilities for decisions by school boards, superintendents, and 
principals—as well as teachers. The participants also touch upon how our manner of 
grouping affects children in terms of flexibility of grouping, make-up and size of the group, 
and the length of time for which a particular group shall be maintained. Stephen M. Corey, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and Daniel A. Prescott, of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, participated in this informal discussion which was recorded by a wire recorder 
and then transcribed as you read it here. 


Grouping Children: A Diseussion—— 


STEPHEN M. COREY, ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, AND DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


Corey: The editors of EpucaTionaL 
LEADERSHIP have asked us to discuss the 
general problem of the grouping of 
children in school. What seemed to you 
to be the major issues in this area, 
Prescott? 

Prescott: We must first consider what 
grouping will produce the most effec- 
tive learning. We must then ask what 
information about children is necessary 
in order to provide the basis for this 
grouping. Finally, we must consider 
the administrative problems involved in 
bringing the groups into being. 

Corey: I infer from what you say 
that you believe there must be grouping 
of children in school. 

Prescott: Yes, I do. The schools have 
to take care of all of the children and 
this necessitates grouping. We cannot 
afford individualized instruction in the 
sense that each child is taught sepa- 
rately. Such a definition of individual- 
ized instruction would not be the best 
for children anyway. 

Corey: Havighurst, what do you see 
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as the chief issues in this problem of 
grouping school children? 

Havighurst: This isn’t exactly an is- 
sue, but in order to get the discussion 
organized we need to consider the pur- 
poses for which children are grouped, 
that is, why do we group children? 

Corey: Well, why do we? 

Havighurst: I should say that we 
group children so as to promote their 
growth in the academic sense as well as 
their social development. 

Prescott: And we can’t leave out of 
consideration the factor of economy. 

Havighurst: Yes, that is true. Group- 
ing saves the time of teachers. 

Corey: Let’s talk a bit more about 
the major purposes that are achieved 
through grouping. What are they? 

Havighurst: The purposes that I have 
just mentioned, namely, that we must 
promote both the academic learning and 
the social development of children. 
This may be done by a variety of types 
of groups under various conditions. For 
example, in some cases one may want 
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a group of children who are all at 
practically the same stage of develop- 
ment of some skill. At another time 
one may want a group which includes 
a variety of levels of achievement so 
as to promote growth through social 
interaction. 

Corey: What that means is that if 
children are grouped appropriately in 
terms of one or two criteria, the groups 
might be quite heterogenedus from 
other points of view. If you group 
youngsters of approximately the same 
level of social maturity to take part in 
planning a party, they might be at 
various levels in terms of their ability 
to spell or to work arithmetic problems 
or in terms of other types of academic 
achievement. 

Havighurst: Yes, that’s true. Sup- 
pose we explore further the meaning 
of the term “groups. ” Prescott, what 
do you think is the range of the pos- 
sible groups? 

Prescott: There may be groups as 
small as four or five reciting or demon- 
strating their skills to a teacher who 
wants to identify weak spots and see 
exactly how she can be of most benefit 
to them. I also see groups as large as 
six hundred or more who might be 
brought into the school auditorium to 
have an experience together such as 
listening to music or watching a dra- 
matic production. 

Havighurst: That indicates the range 
of groups in size. We could, also, in- 
dicate a variation in terms of time dura- 
tion. For example, we might have one 
group that stays together for only half 
an hour to accomplish one objective 
or we might think of a group that 
started to work at the beginning of 
school and continued as a group 
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throughout all the twelve grades. 

Corey: Wouldn’t you say in general 
that in most school situations there is 
too great an expectation that the groups 
will persist for a long time? It seems to 
me frequently to be difficult for school 
groups to break up, even though the 
jobs on which they work imply that 
they should. There is a persistence of 
the group long past the time when it 
best represents the best grouping for 
whatever purposes are being achieved. 

Prescott: Many groupings, of course, 
should be very temporary. For example, 
a group in school might get together, 
plan and execute a project and then 
disband immediately. 

Havighurst: On the other hand, one 
can understand why there is this per- 
sistence of grouping and why it is 
desirable. Once the group gets to 


functioning successfully as a group it 
is well worth while to try to keep the 
children together and explore their pos- 


sibilities for doing other things to- 
gether successfully. 

Corey: What would you say a teacher 
might look for as an indication that 
the grouping of her pupils is satisfac- 
tory? Give an example of a group you 
have observed which seemed to be 
functioning successfully and tell why. 

Havighurst: The most general cri- 
terion of successful grouping is satis- 
factory progress in learning appropriate 
behavior. That doesn’t imply, of course, 
that unsatisfactory or inappropriate be- 
havior results from faculty grouping 
alone. 

Corey: Let’s get down to a specific 
case. 

Havighurst: It is always easier to 
identify the failures. We all probably 
know of ninth grade classes in which it 
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is quite impossible to have a successful 
party. The girls want to do certain 
things and the boys, other things, and 
they just can’t get together. When we 
observe a little more closely, we dis- 
cover that the girls are nearly always 
physically larger than the boys. 

Corey: Does that mean that they are 
more mature socially usually? 

Havighurst: We know that at that 
time of life girls are from a year to a 
year and a half advanced over boys 
physically and in our society that car- 
ries with it an advanced degree of social 
maturity. 

Prescott: 1 recall an illustration of 
this in two schools that were studying 
the need. of adolescents to learn how to 
get along with one another socially. 
One of these schools decided to have 
social dancing as a part of its regular 
curriculum. The start was made in the 
seventh grade where social dancing was 
required in physical education. As a 
result a number of the boys became 
truant. When we looked into it, we 
found that these boys were mostly 
little boys who were not yet ready for 
the dancing kind of association with 
girls. By contrast, I have observed an- 
other school which arranged for danc- 
ing in the gym during long noon hours. 
There the boys and girls did not come 
together as a single class group. Instead 
they danced together as they matured 
over a period of years. 


Corey: Your illustrations so far have 
to do primarily with social develop- 
ment. Can you describe some specific 
school situations where the purposes to 
be achieved were primarily academic? 
Say I am the teacher of a fourth grade 
arithmetic class, including thirty-five 
children, what could I look for in order 
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to determine whether or not this par- 
ticular grouping of youngsters was best 
for their achievement in arithmetic? 

Havighurst: If the teacher is going to 
treat the whole class as a unit for 
arithmetic instruction, she certainly 
must find out whether or not everyone 
in the class is nearly enough at the same 
level so that all can profit from a group 
lesson. As a result of this inquiry, the 
teacher may learn that she has to break 
the class of thirty-five up into sub- 
groups. 

Corey: Well, they’ve all used the 
same textbooks for three months and 
they’ve worked through the same work- 
book. Isn’t that sufficient basis for 
assuming that they are close enough 
together to benefit from group in- 
struction? 

Havighurst: No, that isn’t sufficient 
reason if the children have been pro- 
moted almost entirely on the basis of 
increased age from year to year. 

Prescott: Even if they are homo- 
geneous with respect to mental age, 
there will be a wide variation on the 
basis of specific abilities and other 
characteristics. 

Havighurst: Particularly in the case 
of reading, we know that many other- 
wise bright children have severe read- 
ing disabilities. Consequently one can- 
not assume that all children of the same 
mental age are ready for the same kind 
of reading lessons. 

Corey: What are some of the facts 
that we know about the range in 
ability in achievement of the typical 
fourth or fifth grade class with respect 
to reading ability or arithmetical ability 
or any other criterion that might be 
used? 


Havighurst: The range in a typical 
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fifth grade with respect to reading is 
from average third grade level to aver- 
age eighth grade level. Your slowest 
student could be compared to the aver- 
age youngster in the third grade and 
your best reader to the average young- 
ster in the eighth grade. Yet they would 
all be in the fifth grade. 

Corey: You've talked about the range 
in reading ability, but the same thing 
would be true with respect to any other 
measure of academic achievement, 
would it not? 

Havighurst: Yes, the difficulty with 
thinking of a homogeneous group in 
respect to academic achievement is that 
arithmetic achievement and reading 
acievement and any other types of 
achievement do not develop at equal 
rates. Consequently, you must either try 
to average these or group your children 
on the basis of one variable. When the 
latter is done, you have a group that is 
heterogeneous with respect to all of the 
variables that did not enter into the 
grouping. 

Corey: I'd like to raise another point. 
What persons in the school system 
must accept primary responsibility for 
grouping children? Say that I’m a 
seventh grade teacher with thirty-five 
boys and girls, and I feel that I can’t 
treat them all as a single group for all 
purposes. How far can I go as a teacher? 
What can I do? Say that I’m teaching 
in a city in Texas. 

Havighurst: If you're teaching there 
you may be powerless to determine 
just who will be put into your class- 
room. You might have either all white 
Anglo-American children, or all Mexi- 
can children or possibly all Negro 
children. 

Corey: That’s a tough problem. I'll 
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escape it by locating myself in northern 
Illinois. 

Havighurst:. Even then you don’t 
escape the problem completely because 
in any city in northern Illinois the 
Negroes may live in one part of town 
and all go to one school. Consequently, 
the teacher still has relatively little con- 
trol over the factor of race in grouping 
and, too, in all large cities children are 
segregated in neighborhoods which 
differ sharply in social economic status. 

Corey: Well, you have called atten- 
tion so far to things I can’t do, but I’m 
still a teacher in the seventh grade with 
thirty-five boys and girls before me. 
What can I do within the limits you’ve 
called attention to? i 

Prescott: What we’ve been implying 
is that decisions about grouping are 
made at a number of different levels. 
The school board or superintendent 
decide who should go to which school, 
whether or not there should be seventh 
and eighth grades in local schools or 
junior high schools serving a large area. 
Then there is the question of grouping 
on a school-wide basis which is pri- 
marily controlled by the principal. 
Lastly, there is grouping within classes 
that the teachers must arrange. 

Corey: That’s a good analysis, Pres- 
cott. Let’s talk about each of these three 
levels separately. What decision, for ex- 
ample, might the school board make 
that would tend to effect the grouping 
of school children? 

Havighurst: Suppose I start the dis- 
cussion by giving my notion as to how 
the school board and the superintendent 
might deal with the problem of group- 
ing. First, they establish policies which 
determine whether or not the children 
of different social backgrounds are 
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thrown together or kept apart in the 
schools. 

Corey: Isn’t that decision really a 
consequence of the neighborhood 
grouping? If you have an elementary 
school at the corner of Madison and 
Eighth Streets, the youngsters who go 
to that school must be drawn from 
that neighborhood. Isn’t that decision 
somewhat beyond the control of the 
ordinary board of education? 

Havighurst: Somewhat, but clearly 
not entirely. In the first place, the 
drawing of boundaries for elementary 
school areas can be manipulated just 
as congressional districts are gerry- 
mandered in order to include or exclude 
certain people. When you get up to the 
junior and senior high school where the 
geographic radius of attendance is much 
greater, the decision is very much in the 
hands of the school board. 

Prescott: Isn’t the school board sub- 
ject to a great deal of community pres- 
sure as to whether or not it should mix 
socio-economic groups in schools? ‘That 
issue is frequently not brought out into 
the open. Would you say, Havighurst, 
that the school board policy should 
make for the maximum flexibility of 
grouping? 

Havighurst: Yes. This problem is 
more than a technical one. It really be- 
comes a basic issue in the democratic 
community. The school board actually 
has it in its power to segregate pupils 
of various racial or economic back- 
ground for almost all of the years of 
their schooling. Similarly, it has in its 
power deliberately to throw them to- 
gether so that they can share experience. 

Prescott: Merely throwing children 
together will not solve the problem. 
We've got to plan things for them to 
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do and help them to work out ways 
and means that will enable them to 
grow in social interaction. 

Havighurst: That is true, but if chil- 
dren are never allowed by the regula- 
tions of the school board to get to- 
gether, they certainly cannot grow in 
their ability to work together. 

Corey: Both of you tend, when you're 
talking about grouping, to concentrate 
on social development. Do you feel that 
social growth is very central in the 
thinking of most teachers or admin- 
istrators, or are they more constantly 
disposed to think of grouping as bene- 
fiting academic achievement? 

Prescott: Grouping in order to bring 
about better academic achievement is 
just as important. 

Havighurst: Most school administra- 
tors are about equally concerned with 
social development and superior aca- 
demic achievement. 

Prescott: There is another point I'd 
like to make in connection with the 
function of the superintendent. The 
kind of grouping that a teacher works 
out with her class is bound to be a 
function of the kind of information she 
has about the children and their back- 
ground and their needs. It lies within 
the prerogatives of the school board 
and superintendent to determine the in- 
formation a teacher will have about 
her pupils, and this in turn determines 
whether or not she has a basis for sound 
grouping. 

Corey: I know that both of you 
recognize that we must take into con- 
sideration certain social realities. If 
either of you were president of a school 
board, would you attempt to get into 
the same elementary school children 
from lower class, middle class, and 
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upper class families? Such children 
have quite different traditions and at- 
titudes toward school work and future 
vocations. 

Havighurst: 1 would certainly at- 
tempt to do just that. And I am sure I 
could get community backing if there 
was adequate discussion of the problem 
of democracy and its implications for 
grouping. 

Prescott: What you're - saying, 
Havighurst, is tremendously important 
and correct, but we certainly need 
much more than discussion. We must 
be certain that the teachers have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the differ- 
ences of social background of these 
children. 

Havighurst: That’s very true. I'd go 
all the way with you in insisting that 
until the teachers understand more 
about children with various social back- 
grounds, merely throwing them to- 
gether in the same classroom is not going 
to bring good results. 

Corey: If you were living in a very 
large city like Chicago, Havighurst, 
and if in the community in which you 
were living there was a public school 
including boys and girls from many 
socio-economic backgrounds and also 
an excellent private school, would you 
send your own children to the public 
school to mix with youngsters from 
heterogeneous social and economic 
backgrounds? 

Havighurst: You put it very well! 
That would be a test of my belief in 
democracy. If I really believed in 
democracy, and if there is a good pub- 
lic school system whose teachers under- 
stood children and social realities, I 
would have an obligation to send my 
children to the public school. 
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Corey: That’s a good answer. What 
a person does, I presume, is a much 
better test of what he believes than what 
he professes. Let’s turn now from the 
decisions of school board members to 
those that the principal of the partic- 
ular schoo] might make that would have 
a bearing upon the grouping of chil- 
dren. 

Havighurst: Before we get on that 
point, may I add something to our dis- 
cussion of grouping at the community 
level? We haven’t mentioned the prob- 
lem of differentiation of curriculum in 
various kinds of secondary schools. If 
we organize our high schools on the 
basis of vocational expectation, we will 
have grouping in terms of occupational 
goals which is quite different from the 
grouping we would get if we had the 
so-called comprehensive high school 
which provides vocational and college 
preparatory courses within one school. 

Corey: Prescott, what would you do 
if you were the principal of an elemen- 
tary school and wanted to bring about 
better grouping of children in that 
school? 

Prescott: 'd work with my teachers 
to figure out what kinds of experiences 
they thought would be maximally edu- 
cative for the children. We would go 
from there to a consideration of group- 
ing. Some of the experiences would 
imply groups larger than the regular 
class. Other kinds of educative experi- 
ence might require groups smaller than 
regular classes. 

Havighurst: What we might call the 
classical problem of homogeneous 
grouping is really a school-wide prob- 
lem. Whether or not pupils should be 
segregated into groups in terms of 
intelligence or school grades is a deci- 
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sion that is made primarily by the 
principal and is usually characteristic of 
the entire school. One teacher alone 
rarely makes that kind of decision. 

Corey: There has been a great deal 
of criticism about homogeneous group- 
ing, but I have always thought that it 
represents at least a rational attempt to 
group boys:and girls so that certain 
kinds of learning can be enhanced. Do 
you think that is true, Prescott? 

Prescott: Not altogether. Learning 
depends on a lot of things besides I.Q. 
It depends upon the physical maturity 
of the child, his emotional security, his 
home situation, his relationships to other 
children in his social group, his cultural 
background, and the experiences he has 
had that motivate him or do not moti- 
vate him for a particular kind of learn- 
ing. 

Corey: Even though the expression 
“homogeneous grouping” does not 


necessarily mean grouping in terms of 


a particular criterion it has come to 
imply grouping based primarily upon 
intelligence or achievement tests re- 
sults. 

Havighurst: Let me say a word about 
homogeneous grouping in terms of one 
criterion. I presume in ninety per cent 
of the cases of homogeneous grouping 
one criterion is used or at most—two— 
either I.Q., or a combination of I.Q. and 
school grades. I would say flatly that 
grouping which puts children into 
groups for the entire day based only 
on these two criteria will actually de- 
feat its purpose of promoting maximum 
academic learning, to say nothing of its 
effects upon social learning. 

Prescott: In fact in content subjects 
like social studies, variety in background 
and variations in ability produce very 
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educative differences of opinion and at- 
titude, and very stimulating social in- 
teraction. In activity programs children 
with a very wide range of academic 
abilities can make contributions in con- 
struction, dramatic play, or painting. 

Corey: Would you say that the prac- 
tice of putting youngsters in a certain 
grade because they have reached the 
same chronological age is better than 
employing the criterion of I.Q. for 
grouping? 

Havighurst: ’m almost tempted to 
say so, because if all of the children of 
one age are put into a certain grade then 
the teacher must cope with the problem. 
But if she believes that homogeneous 
grouping has been achieved, she may 
think that the problem is solved. 

Prescott: The phony idea in connec- 
tion with homogeneous grouping is that 
when you classify children with re- 
spect to one or two factors, you will 
get similar basic learnings from all of 
them. This is simply not true. Nothing 
can take the place of a knowledge of 
the factors that motivate the learning 
of the individual child. 

Another type of decision that the 
principal could make which affects 
grouping has to do with the kind of 
records that pass along from teacher to 
teacher irrespective of the particular 
kind of grouping that is in effect. 
Either the principals or the teachers 
must work out a cumulative record that 
will give them the information they 
need about individuals in order to group 
them. The principal has major respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that these records 
are developed and used. He must also 
help teachers to interpret these records 
as they work with the children. We 
cannot trust to grouping alone, but 
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must see to it that the teacher adapts 
instruction to small groups and to each 
individual. 

Corey: We've talked so far of the 
importance for grouping of decisions 
made by the board of education and 
by the building principal. What is it 
that the teacher herself can do that 
will make for more effective grouping? 
Havighurst? 

Havighurst: Regardless of how well 
the problems of grouping have been 
dealt with at the community and school 
level, the classroom teacher can really 
make or break the situation. On the one 
hand she can spoil the best administra- 
tive plan for grouping. On the other, 
even if these problems have not been 
dealt with very well at the two “higher” 
levels, the classroom teacher can still 
bring about groupings that will greatly 
facilitate learning. 

Corey: From the point of view of 
the classroom teacher, it seems to me 
that the best single criterion she can 
keep in mind in her attempts to group 
youngsters is the particular job that 
they are working at. There are all 
kinds of jobs that youngsters under- 
take in school. One of them may have 
to do with reaching a better under- 
standing of American history, another 
job may have to do with planning some 
recreational activity for the ninth 
grade. The job to be accomplished 
determines the best type of grouping. 

Prescott: That is true, and there are 
jobs that children of quite heterogen- 
eous backgrounds can do together and 
succeed at. For example, at the planning 
of a classroom project, there are many 
different knowledges that various chil- 
dren have that will permit them to 
function in planning of the project 
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and carrying it through to successful 
completion. This may take a week or 
a month or a year. 

Havighurst: Prescott, do you think 
that the classroom teacher can be as- 
sisted to do a better job by grouping 
pupils on the basis of certain factors or 
are you suggesting that regardless of 
what kind of grouping may be in ex- 
istence, everything depends on the 
classroom teacher? 

Prescott: 1 do think it would be pos- 
sible to assist the teachers a great deal 
by providing for grouping on a multi- 
ple factor basis. Most school systems 
are not yet able to do this because their 
records do not contain the necessary in- 
formation about the children. If I were 
forced to classify on just one basis, I 
would use chronological age. One must 
recognize, however, that if such a 
classification is made, extreme adapta- 
tions in instruction by the teacher are 
required. 

Corey: Such as? 

Prescott: Well, I know of a first year 
high school class in which a child turned 
up with an I.Q. of 56. He was reading 
at the second grade level. On the other 
hand, he fitted in beautifully with his 
group and took part in many of its 
activities. He spent part of his time in 
one of the vocational sections in high 
school as a clean-up boy where he was 
being trained as a sweeper for the mills, 
an occupation at which he would be 
successful. His training, however, in 
citizenship was superb and the other 
ninth grade youngsters liked him. He 
has the prospect for successful voca- 
tional and civic adjustment which 
would not be the case had he been, 
thrown into a group which was like him 
with respect to I.Q. or reading ability 
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and consequently kept away from boys 
and girls of his own “social” age. 

Havighurst: That is a good example 
of the existence of a number of separate 
groups in a school system, and the 
shifting of this boy from group to group 
as each suited him best for various 
aspects of his school life. 

Prescott: This lad had been promoted 
from year to year consistently with a 
one hundred per cent promotion plan. 
The teachers in that system, however, 
are studying their pupils individually 
and none of them made academic de- 
mands upon him that he could not 
meet. 

Havighurst: Prescott, it seems to me 
that your example shows how a system 
of grouping within a school was made 
to serve admirably the needs of the 
youngsters who would not have been 
served at all either by mental age 
grouping or by some other hard and 
fast grouping. I would say, therefore, 
that you have given an argument for 
Corey’s point—namely that the group- 
ing depends upon the task or job or 
activity. ‘ 

Corey: We've talked about many 
things in connection with the grouping 
of pupils and probably have put the 
problem in a broader frame of reference 
than that used by most people. In con- 
clusion let’s attempt to identify some 
of the major generalizations about 
grouping on which we agree. 

Havighurst: 1 should like to empha- 
size the importance of having a school 
structure that makes it relatively easy 
for groups to form and dissolve. In other 
words, as soon as the job for which the 
group was formed is accomplished there 
should be no obligation for the chil- 
dren to continue to work together in 
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that same group. There should be many 
opportunities for the spontaneous for- 
mation of groups in order to get a 
particular job done. 

Prescott: Your last sentence, Havig- 
hurst, emphasizes the importance of 
looking at group formation in terms of 
the job that the groups want to ac- 
complish. There is a wide variety of 
jobs youngsters undertake in school and 
that argues for a wide variety of group- 
ing. 

Corey: In that same connection it 
should be possible for boys and girls 
to move from one group to another as 
such movements benefit them and en- 
able them to make a greater contribution 
to the group activity. 

Havighurst: If teachers keep in mind 
the fact that decisions regarding the 
effectiveness of grouping in school are 
made at three levels, it may enable them 
to escape some frustration. On the com- 
munity level, the school board and the 
superintendent make decisions that af- 
fect the groups that actually meet in 
school. On the next lower level, many 
decisions are made by the school prin- 
cipal. In the degree that he works with 
teachers in developing school policy, 
there is apt to be a maximum of under- 
standing and cooperation. At the lowest 
level, at least in a hierarchical sense, the 
teacher makes many decisions that have 
to do with the formation of groups. To 
do this effectively, however, she must 
have an adequate body of information 
about each child. 

Corey: You don’t mean to imply that 
these judgments made at various levels 
are independent. As you said earlier, a 
teacher by her behavior can negate all 
of the good ‘ ‘grouping” decisions made 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE OUR TECHNIQUES? 


Analysis of group structure is a means toward achieving better opportunities for overall 
growth and development of children and youth in our schools. The articles which follow 
point out to educators various ways in which the group situation may provide better avenues 


to learning. 


A Cass—or a Group? 











INGA OLLA HELSETH 


The kinds of experiences which promote group unity rather than mere mechanical organiza- 
tion should be provided in education today. Inga Olla Helseth, on leave of absence 
from the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., calls attention to the importance 
of interplay and group development through emphazing contributions which any person 


can make to the good of the whole. 


ONE OF THE serious problems facing 
modern teachers and supervisors is how 
to make possible those group experiences 
which are more than mass regimenta- 
tion of individual experiences. Educa- 
tion for personal development implies 
experiences in both varied group and 
individual activities. 

In too many classes in today’s schools, 
relationships are mechanical rather than 
alive and developing from impulses in 
the organism which together the mem- 
bers constitute. The differences in 
mechanical and living relationships may 
readily be seen in comparing two trees. 
I attempt to construct a tree to use in 
a dramatic performance in my yard. 
I get together suitable materials. I saw, 
I hammer; I glue; I paint. If I am skillful 
enough, I produce a satisfactory effect 
for the occasion. At another time, I 
propose to grow a tree in my yard. I 
start with a seed. I plant; I irrrigate; I 
allow time; I fertilize; I hoe; I prune; 
I spray. The tree that results from these 
activities grows according to the nature 
within. It has a long career of varied 
usefulness; other activities evolve. As 
different as are the two trees, so dif- 
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ferent are a class for recitation and a 
group for living. As different as were 
the processes in securing the two trees, 
so different are the processes by which 
one teacher arranges a formal school 
subdivision and the other teacher de- 
velops a unit of democracy. 
Consider in a different media, the 
contrast of the mechanical and the liv- 
ing in relationships. Observe a loaded 
bus moving along a road. Within is a 
collection of persons. All are alike in 
that each desires transportation and each 
has a designated stopping point. All are 
paying fares. All are receiving similar 
services. All are acting on a common 
code of behavior toward each other, the 
driver, and the company’s property. 
Suppose that this bus has a break- 
down far from any modern device for 
communication. Conceive also, that a 
child aboard the bus is suddenly found 
to be ill. Groups begin forming among 
the persons occupying the bus. There 
are those who cluster around the driver 
considering with him the machinery of 
the bus. Others gather about the child. 
A shelter may be constructed around a 
fire. Passengers produce a wrap, a 
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pillow, a hot water bottle, a tin for 
heating liquids, crackers, milk, aspirin, 
rubbing fluid, and a picture book. No 
two people contribute alike; no one 
demands anything of anyone but each 
uses his understanding to produce, for 
evaluation by trial, that fact, article, or 
service from among his resources which 
he considers fitting. 

Much is gained by many individuals. 
No two, however, get the same services, 
the same training, the same knowledge, 
or the same uplift. If the experience 
. continues when all possible has been 
done for physical comfort, other types 
of activities follow. Introductions take 
place—entertainment is sought—the 
building of good cheer goes on apace. 
Variety develops in leadership—the 
strong comfort the weak—the keen get 
together over plans—the “gifted” add 
beauty. Thus a group with natural 
subgroups comes to functioning in what 
was a sterile atmosphere of holding one- 


self in quiescence. If the experience 
continues over some length of time, it 
is probable that friendships and busi- 
ness dealings for the future may de- 
velop. 


What’s Wrong Here? 


Sometimes, even able school leaders 
do not see the difference between a 
class and a group. A supervisor was 
invited to spend a day in a teacher’s 
classroom. “This teacher wants help 
that we have not been able to give,” said 
the local supervisor. “Yes,” said the 
principal, “although she is one of my 
best teachers, she says she is making 
no progress.” The visiting supervisor sat 
through one lovely class period after 
another. The children took part in a 
variety of activities. Materials had been 
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carefully gathered. The teacher had 
planned every moment to be smooth 
and successful. Material results were 
tastefully displayed. Children were busy 
and vied with one another for the at- 
tention of the teacher. She was evi- 
dently close to every child there and 
her comradeship precious to him. 
Everything viewed seemed good to the 
visitor. 

What could be wrong? The key to 
the difficulty lay in what was absent. 
The teacher did not gather her class for 
the making of large plans together. 
Proposals were not made by any child 
for the class; what each suggested was 
for himself although it was thought 
“nice” to let the other fellow have some 
of the same thing. No spontaneous get- 
togethers were seen all day. No commit- 
tees came to action by simply seeing a 
job in common and attacking it. No 
child sought another’s counsel, though 
there was curiosity about the doings of 
others. Progress was not displayed to a 
chum but always to the adored teacher 
in as much solitude as the child could 
achieve. The teacher dealt fondly with 
individuals, or “fairly” in turn when she 
brought the members together. Surely, 
the teacher was rightly unhappy. The 
situation did not promise desired growth 
in personality for her or for the chil- 
dren. The teacher had accepted a dead, 
conventionalized form. Her polishing 
and her adding of loving kindness could 
not bring life. 


Getting Group Experiences Going 
Youngsters, like adults, acquire habits 
of sitting back bored while affairs are 
handled according to an institutionalized 
pattern by a few officials. Such quies- 
cence is as sad in education as in politics. 
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“I'd like to see him naughty,” says the 
bothered teacher. For growth, mischief 
indeed is much to be preferred to pas- 
sivity. Luckily, few persons become 
completely hardened in childhood; the 
skillful teacher can generally get re- 
sponsibility linked with purposeful ac- 
tivity in some area. 

Frequently, to secure action, individ- 
ual pupils need only to be made con- 
scious of the nature of the problem and 
thrown on their own responsibility. 
Such was the case with two ninth- 
graders. It was the close of their first 
study period under the new teacher. 
She invited the two boys to a con- 
ference. “Oh pshaw, Miss T.,” they 
chorused, “we know we shouldn’t be- 
have so. Move our seats apart and we'll 
do OK.” “Why, I got the impression,” 
said Miss T. with amazement, “that you 
two liked each other!” “So we do,” 
they exclaimed. “Then why should I 


separate you?” she challenged. “Boy, 


she’s something like!” was the comment 
of the one as he left the room after 
the conference. Was it not sad that after 
eight years in school, the idea that 
chums could purpose and plan for 
happy classroom cooperation came as 
a new idea to those two fifteen-year- 
olds? 

Informal acceptance by a teacher of 
the fact that youngsters will use good 
sense in a practical situation brings 
initiative into play, whether the matter 
needing attention is such as is usually 
classified under discipline or under 
scholarship. “Girls, you may gather in 
the southwest corner and plan a 
dramatic presentation to be made later 
in the day to the class. The problem is 
‘What were the difficulties that led to 
our break with England?’ Can you get 
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the conditions which existed at that 
time clearly before us? You'll find the 
basic data in the next section of our 
history textbook.” Such was the greet- 
ing of Mrs. G., as she faced her class 
assembling after recess. 

“Boys,” she continued, “come into 
this corner. I’d like to talk a matter of 
business with you. There is much that 
you will want to undertake this year 
to make opportunities better for your 
games at recess. This I’ve seen even in 
the one week I’ve been here. You can 
probably tell me much that needs to be 
done.” Heads were nodding and hands 
waving for attention. “To some mat- 
ters,” Mrs. G. went on, “we ourselves 
can attend as quickly as we like. For 
example, let’s take one item today. 
What’s wrong with William’s chance 
to have a good time? Did you observe 
what happened Monday? Yesterday? 
And again today? How can the game 
go on more efficiently?” 

Suggestions came thick and fast. 
“William is not playing his best.”— 
“Why?”—“There is always a disagree- 
ment.” —“Why?”—“What have you to 
say, William?”—“Who can help us to 
see how it is that one thing leads to 
another in these petty squabbles?”—In 
the free give-and-take that imbedded 
these questions, many difficulties were 
brought to light. It was evident that the 
group was “ganged up” on William. 
He always got “sore.” Sometimes he 
was “mad” and then he was “funny.” 
He “brought it on himself.” “OK,” said 
Mrs. G., “you seem to be able to gather 
the facts. How about planning a way 
for handling your situation? William, 
you have a particularly large stake in 
handling today’s problem well. John, 
will you take my place here as chair- 
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man?” Mrs. G. turned to the black- 
board and began to write while she 
completed her remark. “I'll have plans 
for your reading here on the board by 
the time you solve this playground 
problem.” Mrs. G. became consultant 
to the two groups, offering suggestions 
to individuals who approached her, 
meeting briefly with committees that 
formed for particular jobs, and enter- 
ing into the discussions of the two large 
groups whenever she was invited or 
whenever she saw a bit of a crisis com- 
ing too soon or too heavily for these 
pupils who were inexperienced in main- 
taining good group relationships. 


Everyone Has Something to Give 

The most quickly developed group 
relationships, and those involving least 
danger to the teacher as fields for ex- 
perimentation, are the relationships 
which arise when a roomful of children 
consciously undertake a suitable social 
purpose for work in common over a 
relatively long period ahead. 

Even in the very formal class, genuine 
group relationships appear if the class, 
for example, gets enthusiastic about 
making an artistic public presentation of 
some idea to which the members jointly 
and emotionally adhere. Such a purpose 
may lead to plans for some dramatic or 
musical performance. Or a group may 
form readily if a class decides to con- 
struct something of intrinsic value—to 
make, for example, an attractive class- 
room setting, or a new playground, or 
a garden to supply vegetables for their 
hot lunches, or a book for recording 
unpublished local history. Sometimes 
the nucleus around which the group 
forms is the wish to provide for con- 
tinuity in a pleasure briefly experienced 
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such as listening to the radio, organizing 
a cooperative library, running a loan 
bank, or developing a school pub- 
lication. 

Within such a purposeful undertak- 
ing by the total group, all kinds of 
working subgroups arise. When the 
individuals turn to search for data ma- 
terials and tools, each becomes suddenly 
a committee of one on his own but 
working for the group, too. Adherences 
develop rapidly; three may wish to use 
the same reference volume; one may 
seek the help of a child he knows to be 
more able, but generous, or a recog- 
nized leader may marshall his forces to 
get a particular task done. Across and 
parallel to such natural groupings, the 
class may deliberately form committees 
for action. This may be because some 
materials are known to be scarce or 
some can be used only by pupils who 
have developed certain skills in research 
or expression. Sometimes the class can 
foresee, with the teacher’s questioning, 
many differing tasks to do in order to 
bring the whole to that state of per- 
formance which gives social satisfac- 
tions. Frequently, the teacher must 
organize those individuals who cannot 
launch themselves when the class breaks 
into spontaneous groupings. Subgroups 
may continue active for long or short 
periods, some dissolving as soon as 
specifically set tasks have been com- 
pleted, others finding themselves en- 
gaged on jobs which the class desires 
to go on indefinitely. In any live sit- 
uation, where the teacher has skillfully 
and openly released pupil initiative, the 
subgroups will probably crisscross each 
other in ways utterly bewildering to 
any one person trying to direct them 
all, but simple to those who are active, 
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self-directive participants within a pur- 
pose and general plan seen in common 
by the group members, but developed 
differently by the varied personalities 
making up the class. 

There will also be tasks common to 
all within any large class project—those 
routine duties to which each must re- 
spond in a set way so that the whole 
will move forward. There are those 
activities in search of a background of 
facts and understandings so that the 
pupil may participate satisfactorily in 
shaping action by the group—all may 
read a certain section of a text as a 
point of departure. There are ways of 
doing to which all must give allegiance 
if instruments are to be shared—a type- 
writer used in turn while the class reads 
silently, perhaps. 

There will also be individual tasks 
developing because of particular gifts 
and interests in the children themselves. 
One child can best paint expressions 
into the faces in the scenery being con- 
trived for the stage; another is better 
at designing the costumes; one makes 
rhymes readily, but must take as a base 
the thoughts of another child; some 
youngster who is known for his eco- 
nomic sense will be designated by the 
group to watch the bills. In most 
groups, there are some boys and girls 
who know library research materials 
and others who go ahead by contacting 
community organizations or interview- 
ing adults to whom they habitually go 
for expert advice. 

The teacher should create certain 
conditions that are essential to getting 
good natural interplay of thoughts and 
feelings with the whole group, sub- 
groups, and individuals interacting. 
Children must be led to see, feel, and 
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express; otherwise, actions will be 
showy, shallow, and insincere. The 
teacher must see that the youngsters 
understand the total situation in which 
they are acting. This, for example, im- 
plies considering requirements of law, 
institutional framework, and § com- 
munity customs, as well as the skills and 
materials available. Responsibility must 
be concretely and definitely linked with 
freedom to make decisions and to act; 
this means allowing time for children 
to think instead of the customary listen- 
ing to moralizing by the adult. The 
group should be led to influence its 
members, and to cause them habitually 
to be individually active in shaping 
group decisions. The. teacher makes 
available expert advice on procedures 
and data from self or others. 


The Individual Search for Mastery 

Aside from the varied activities in 
promoting together a common project, 
there soon arises in a classroom where 
large purposeful projects are underway, 
a related, but very different series of 
activities, more consciously self-cen- 
tered and more needful of professionally 
trained guidance. These are the doings 
of each individual as he becomes 
desirous of being an efficient person in 
some area of skill or a master of some 
field of understanding. This means in- 
dividual programs pursued with vigor. 
Thus, facility in experimentation and 
research, power in using words, eff- 
ciency in manipulating facts about 
amounts, tendencies to illustrate, expert- 
ness in spelling and grammatical form 
may appear important and be developed 
by the individual child. Certainly, as the 
consciousness of the meaning of skill 
and scholarship develop, new fellow- 
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ship with comrades appears. Organiz- 
ing and maintaining practice for in- 
creasing efficiency has its own need in 
relationships with others; indeed, oppor- 
tunities to compare products and proc- 
esses become personally precious where 
one is seeking analyzed degrees of suc- 
cess in some particular line. 

The teacher who is aware of the many 
possibilities for success or failure now 
brings to bear her professional knowl- 
edge of how skills are developed and 
what is involved in any desired power. 
She procures and organizes the analy- 
tical step-by-step practice materials that 
professional investigators have pro- 
duced. She shows the youngster how 
to face his job, how to use practice 
materials, how to use his time to advan- 
tage, how to subdivide his tasks, how 
to measure results, and how to get 
expert help when needed. But having 
put the youngster in charge of his own 
deliberate search for mastery, she does 
not forget him. She definitely does not 
direct him; but because of her watchful 
care new stimulating materials appear 
at the exact time needed, connection 
with another pupil having the exact 
difficulty or success is frequent, and 
calls come in about small conference 
groups offering particular types of guid- 
ance. Frequently, too, the whole class 
finds itself involved in some process 
needing the skills being mastered by 
individuals, and experiences in connec- 
tion with institutions or adults open up 
vistas of further skills that are useful in 
the world. of the grownups. 


Freeing Creative. Effort 

A third type of endeavor crowns the 
more commonplace activities in the 
good modern classroom, namely, crea- 
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tive experiences. The teacher, however, 
can herself contribute toward proper 
conditions for creative experiences. 
Materials can be kept easily available 
for use when the spirit moves. It can 
become understood by the pupils that 
when a child has a good idea he can 
secure time to experiment even if cer- 
tain prescribed activities have to be 
postponed or exchanged. 

Creative effort and success appear as 
the flower of fine group feeling, appear- 
ing most abundantly where the total 
group is acting together in fine spirit 
toward good ends, where small groups 
spontaneously form and dissolve con- 
tinuously, and where each self is in 
lively, deepening give-and-take with 
other individuals in ever-varying inter- 
play. The group, having reached this 
condition, needs the best of guidance. 
The members will already have the 
inspiration from rich content, genuine 
purposes, and lively associations. In- 
dividual after individual may need pro- 
tected quiet for the apparently aimless 
thinking, feeling, and experimenting in 
solitude from which the creative prod- 
uct often springs. At that point the 
individual next needs to feel the sup- 
port of being personally appreciated 
until he is strong enough to face the 
judgment of groups and experts on what 
he has revealed of himself in his product. 


Social Living Is Action 

A fourth type of endeavor permeates 
the three already described, and must 
develop along with them if they are to 
thrive. This type of endeavor may be 
called social living.-It is seen as the ex- 
pression of “each for all and all for 
each.” Tendencies toward securing op- 
portunities for the other fellow and 
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tendencies toward contributing what 
one can toward the group as a unit are 
characteristic in members. Basic in the 
teacher and in each pupil is respect for 
every other individual as a person. Liv- 
ing that spirit, consciousness of the 
group grows—its opportunities, its aims, 
its responsibilities, and its unity. 

To induce these four types of ac- 
tivity—class projects, individual pro- 
grams for mastery, creative endeavors, 


and social living—to take place vigor- 
ously, is to have a large part of a good 
program in guidance. To complete this 
program there will be associated with 
these four—a fifth type of activity— 
that developed in personal relationships 
of child, teacher, and parents in joint 
efforts to insure to the youngster his 
most promising program for growth 
and those associations essential to the 
overall development of the program. 





Getting The Group Habit 


Many groups at present are experimenting with techniques for studying the “hows, 
of group behavior. This particular article illustrates the way in which 


and “wherefores” 
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whys,” 


such a study may be a part of curriculum planning for boys and girls, and parents and 
teachers. Ruth Cunningham is assistant professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and research associate, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. As- 
sociates in the experiment described in this article are Anna Elzi, teacher, Grant Junior 
High School; Marie Farrell, teacher, Emerson School; James Hall, supervisor of research, 
and Madeline Roberts, teacher, Swansea School—all of the Denver, Colorado, Public 
Schools. The experiment is one of a number being undertaken in the fourteen associated 
school centers of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


WHY DO the youngsters laugh when 
Billy clowns, but say it is “silly” when 
David does identical things? 

Why does the group go wild on cer- 
tain days and yet act meek as lambs on 
others? 

Why does the group “take to” certain 
curriculum experiences and reject others 
which would seem to be equally logical 
for the age level and maturity of the 
children? 

Why do things go less well with one 
group than with another even though 
there are fewer “problem” children? 


We have been trying to make a study 
of group behavior, and we have found 
that we have much to learn before we 
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can answer questions such as these. 
Every teacher who has made a study 
of child psychology and human de- 
velopment knows how much these areas 
have to offer for better teaching. How- 
ever, the help given is, in large part, in 
developing an understanding of in- 
dividuals. No teacher can possibly make 
an intensive study of every child in his 
group or groups even though he may 
do much to learn more about each one. 
And no matter how much he may wish 
to work with individuals, he finds that 
the major portion of his time must be 
spent in group management. Moreover, 
he finds that a group of youngsters is 
something over and beyond an aggrega- 
tion of thirty-five or so individuals. 
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What Should We Know? 


To fill adequately his position of group 
leader, a teacher should have some in- 
dications to answers to questions such 
as: What is the structure of this group? 
How is it organized as to sub-groups, 
gangs, cliques, friendships? Who are 
the leaders? Who are the ones who 
seem always to be left out, the isolates? 
What sub-groups are accepted or re- 
jected by other sub-groups or by the 
group as a whole? And for each ques- 
tion we ask why and under what cir- 
cumstances? 

How are intra-group and inter-group 
animosities and loyalties created? How 
does contagion operate—contagion of 
enthusiasm, of irritation, of resistance to 
authority, of acceptance or rejection of 
people, ideas, activities? How does the 
group react to various types of situa- 
tions, to various types of leadership? 
How can answers to questions such as 
these contribute to our understanding 
of learning situations, of group manage- 
ment by the teacher, of democratic 
group living? 


We Begin to Study 

These are the kinds of problems which 
we have set out to study with a first 
grade group, a fourth and fifth grade 
group, and an eighth grade group. We 
decided to limit the study to few teach- 
ers and few children because we realized 
we would need to do a considerable 
amount of exploring. We felt that a 
few people, working intensively and 
with understanding, could make more 
significant progress than could a wider 
group with less opportunity for inten- 
sive work. We hope our successes and 
failures may make it possible for others 
who may wish to undertake similar 
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studies to proceed without the need to 
repeat the mistakes we know we are 
sure to make. We have no final results 
to report at this time for we are in the 
midst of our investigations. This is a 
report of some of the ways in which 
we have undertaken to study group 
living of boys and girls. 


Boys and Girls as Researchers 


We decided that, from the first, we’d 
include the boys and girls as research 
associates. In each group we found a 
willingness to help when we explained 
we were interested in finding out how 
people can get along well in a group. 
We discussed what we should try to 
do, what*the problems might be, and 
how we should go about solving our 
problems and achieving our aims. 

Many of the early responses were of 
the “goody-goody” variety, reflecting 
preaching of adults or memorized codes 
and rules which had been taught in a 
moral context. It was evident that 
youngsters hadn’t done much thinking 
in this area, but had learned a batch of 
platitudes concerning “taking turns” 
and “love thy neighbor,” which they 
could produce verbally when called 
upon. We began to hit bed-rock when 
we got responses such as: “Don’t punch 
a guy unless you gotta!” This had a 
ring of reality, and lent itself to a dis- 
cussion of the “gotta” situations—the 
working codes of human relations by 
which youngsters operate in their 
group living. And, probably to a greater 
extent than we realized, we, as teachers, 
had to free ourselves of concepts of 
“right and wrong” in order to study 
objectively the group processes of 
youngsters. No doubt we still have a 
long way to go in this respect. 
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Parents discussed these same questions 
concerning aims and means in human 
relations of children in meetings of 
mothers and fathers of youngsters in 
these rooms. Some parents who were 
unable to attend meetings were asked 
for their opinions in individual con- 
ferences at school or during home visits 
made by teachers. Fellow teachers also 
discussed these questions. 

In other words, in research language, 
children, parents, and teachers were 
asked to set goals, define problems, 
and state hypotheses to be tested in 
terms of programs for improvement. As 
the project progresses, they will be 
asked to help with evaluation. We do 
not see these as unique steps, which 
can be completed one at a time. We plan 
continuous revision of aims, problems, 
hypotheses, and evaluation. Nor do. we 
see this as a study of “pure”” psy- 


chology superimposed on a precon- 


ceived academic pattern, but as a vital 
part of the curriculum for boys and 
girls, parents and teachers. The research 
process itself becomes curriculum 
method, and the problem area provides 
content. Devising and testing programs 
to solve problems and achieve aims 
stated by children, parents, and teach- 
ers, becomes a project in curriculum 
development. This is as much a curric- 
ulum experiment as it is an experiment 
in group psychology of boys and girls. 


Teachers’ Research Committee 

In addition to the research program 
which includes children, parents, and 
fellow teachers, we see another role to 
be played in intensive investigation by 
research observers. Constituting our- 
selves a committee of research workers, 
we are undertaking a number of in- 
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vestigations to supplement the project 
outlined above. We will, of course, use 
our findings as we operate as group 
members in the project as a whole, but 
we recognize that there may be some 
areas where the specialist and the ob- 
server have a unique role to play apart 
from the total participation of the 
whole group. It is not always possible 
to differentiate between the two roles, 
however. This is apparent when we 
discuss techniques such as role playing 
and anecdotes written by children, in 
which the two approaches merge. 

In order to give focus to our efforts, 
we decided to take as our initial area 
of work the investigation of the ac- 
ceptance and rejection patterns within 
a group. We have asked ourselves three 
questions: 

1. Who are the children who are ac- 
cepted and rejected, by whom, under 
what circumstances, and how do they 
feel about it? 

Why are children accepted and re- 
jected by various people under various 
circumstances? 

What can we do about acceptance 
or rejection through classroom pro- 
cedures, and what do patterns of ac- 
ceptance and rejection mean for 
learning and for democratic life? 

We have worked out a series of 
techniques and ways of working to try 
to find answers in each of these areas. 
A few of these techniques are described 
below. 


Anecdotes of Group Behavior 

Our major technique is observation 
and the major form of reporting, 
anecdotal records of group behavior. 
We found that it was not easy to em- 
ploy this technique. Although we could 
apply to observation and recording 
much that has been developed con- 
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cerning writing anecdotes for individual 
behavior, there were new ways of look- 
ing at children in groups and new ways 
of observing ourselves and each other 
in the role of group leader. In these 
areas we had, and still have, much to 
learn. In early records, there was a 
good deal of what we, as teachers, asked 
children to do and descriptions of group 
activity in terms of an academic pat- 
tern. Later reports are giving greater 
emphasis to how the group and sub- 
groups react or the relation of individ- 
uals to the group, and what happens in 
the group as a result. We are beginning 
to see how boys and girls make the 
society in which they live. In other 
words, we are beginning to see the 
possibility for using creatively for cur- 
riculum development our increasing 
knowledge of how a group of children 
lives. We realize we have much to learn 
about ways of operating in this area, 
but the few glimmers of insight we 
have achieved give us a vision of the 
vast potentialities of such investigation. 


Studying Group Structure 


One of the techniques we tried early 
in the project was the making of socio- 
grams. This was very helpful, but used 
in the context of group study, we soon 
realized the limitations of this technique. 
It paints a black or white picture of 
friendship or choice of associates for 
certain activities, and gives no clue as 
to the vast realm of shades of gray 
which we felt must be present between 
the extremes of rejection and accept- 
ance. We found from examining our 
own experience that there are some 
people we like a lot and some we don’t 
like at all, and that there are many who 
are in a middle group, yet about whom 
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we have distinct variations of feeling. 
We wondered if some people might 
choose a few close friends and yet feel 
warmly toward many others in the 
group, while some, after choosing a few 
close friends, would tend to reject most 
of the others in the group. We know 
there are some who have difficulty in 
finding any close friends. How do they 
feel about the majority of people in 
the group? To find out more about mat- 
ters such as these, we have devised an 
instrument we call, after Bogardus, the 
Classroom Social Distance Scale, for use 
with boys and girls over eight years 
of age. It allows for a reaction, on a 
five-point scale, of every youngster to 
every other in the group. In addition to 
questions such as those implied above, 
we hope to find answers to questions 
such as: Do isolates tend to discriminate 
more or less than leaders in their ac- 
ceptance-rejection responses? What are 
the influences of maturity, physical skill, 
academic achievement, socio-economic 
background, home environment, vital- 
ity, sex, and other factors on the dis- 
crimination values in human relations 
employed by boys and girls of various 
ages? Do accepted (or rejected) boys 
and girls accept more children than do 
the less accepted (or rejected)? How 
do isolates (or leaders) feel about other 
isolates (or leaders)? Any tendency 
which seems to be indicated by reactions 
on the scale will be checked by observa- 
tion of the group, with special reference 
to the rigidity or fluidity of the pattern 





1A limited supply of copies of the Classroom 
Social Distance Scale is available without charge to 
those who may be interested in applying this 
technique and sharing their findings with us. 
Write, stating number of copies required, to: Ruth 
Cunningham, Box 120, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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of response, and if the latter, the cir- 
cumstances under which changes occur. 

If we can but find a few clues to 
answers to problems in this area we 
shall feel that we are making a con- 
tribution to the understanding of group 
management for the creation of favor- 
able learning situations and of demo- 
cratic, happy living for boys, girls, and 
teachers. 


Can We Understand Each Other? 


Another technique we feel may hold 
promise is one designed to discover the 
relation of self-motive to the motives of 
others in group situations. We are pre- 
paring a series of staged photographs 
showing group behavior of various 
types. We plan to ask children to re- 
spond to these photographs in terms 
of questions such as: “Why do you 
think they are doing that?” “What 
would you do if you were there?” For 
example, when a ten-year-old sees a 
picture of adults fighting or of four- 
year-olds fighting, does he attribute to 
the fighters the motives one might ex- 
pect of a ten-year-old, or does he 
discriminate as to the motives for vari- 
ous types of human relations at dif- 
ferent maturity levels? Is it possible he 
may recognize a variety of motives for 
certain types of behavior in terms of 
levels of maturity through which he 
has passed or experience he has had 
but not for those beyond his maturity 
level or experience? Is there a wide 
range of individual differences in ability 
to discriminate concerning motives? 
We'd like to know answers to questions 
such as these. We believe that the im- 
plications for curriculum content, par- 
ticularly for social studies and literature, 
and for class management in general, 
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are both obvious and _ tremendous.’ 

In the same area of investigation, we 
find that role playing has much to offer 
in increasing our understanding of how 
children see themselves and others in 
group relations. To date, we have re- 
ported the role playing as anecdotes 
written by teachers and children, but it 
is possible that stenotyped records, 
sound recordings, or movies might pro- 
vide enlightening data. 


How Much Do We Agree? 

Another technique we have found 
meaningful with older children is the 
use of a Check Sheet of Opportunities 
in Human Relations.* This instrument 
presents a series of statements describing 
situations in group experience and asks 
youngsters to state on a three point 
scale how often, if ever, they have had 
each experience, and, on another three 
point scale, how valuble they feel the 
experience to be. Perhaps of more sig- 
nificance than the responses of young- 
sters alone has been a comparison of 
checks on the value scale of responses 
made by parents, teachers, and children. 
From what limited evidence we have 
to date, it would seem that the three 
groups vary widely in their estimate of 
the value of certain experiences for 
children of a given age. If this is true 
in general, it should lead us to scrutinize 
many of the curriculum experiences we 
provide for boys and girls, in terms of 
our theories of learning and our objec- 
tives for children of various ages. 





2 We shall be glad to Joan, on a limited basis, 
materials prepared for this technique, to those who 
are willing to share results with us. See footnote 1 
for address. 

3 This instrument, 


too, is available in Jimited 
quantity to those who are interested in using it 
and sharing findings with us. See footnote 1 for 
instructions. 
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Space limitations make it impossible 
for us to tell of the various other tech- 
niques and many avenues. of exploration 
we are undertaking. However, perhaps 
one of the most significant results of 
this study to date is that we, as chil- 
dren, parents, teachers, and research 


workers have come to see the impor- 
tance of “getting the group habit” of 
thinking, of learning to study the so- 
ciety created by boys and girls in their 
groups, and of realizing implications for 
meaningful, happy, democratic living 
in our schools. 





Moratorium on Grade Grouping 











HOWARD A. LANE 


Attention is directed to some obsolete concepts of the grouping of children in this article 
by Howard A. Lane, professor of education, New York University, New York City. Mr. 
Lane indicates that a sharp revision of many of these ideologies is an urgent need if these 
youngsters are to reap the benefits of poised and happy maturity and suggests that the 
“whom” of classroom living ranks equally, if not higher, than the “what.” 


“YOU SHOULD SEE JAKE.” A 
seventh-grade teacher was speaking. 
“He’s fourteen years old and can’t read; 
he just got out of reform school. You’d 
think he never heard of arithmetic. He’s 
afraid of all white folks. Isn’t it grand 
that he can be in my room for a year?” 
When I had been revived from the 
shock of this display of unscientific 
sentimentality by a teacher with a mas- 
ter’s degree I sought to learn more about 
Jake. 

He had grown his first fourteen years 
in a rural slum in a region that provides 
little schooling for children of Jake’s 
ancestry. His family had recently 
moved to a city in another region in 
quest of the higher wages of industry. 
Jake had followed when released from 
“reform school” where he had spent 
more than a year for petty thievery, 
and finding himself to be a victim of 
compulsory education laws he reluc- 
tantly went to school. There he found 
Miss Ryan who asked that this large, 
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unkempt, illiterate boy be in her room. 
Little resistance was encountered from 
other teachers, although some questions 
were raised about maintaining standards 
and the good name of the school. 

In Jake’s new school the course of 
study calls for detailed study of textiles 
in seventh grade. Jake arrived with the 
topic of cotton. He couldn’t read about 
cotton, but he had planted, chopped, 
picked, and ginned cotton, and knew far 
more about it than even Miss Ryan and 
the author of the geography. Too, he 
could dictate letters to people back 
home who sent cotton plants and seeds, 
and even small bales of it. Jake had 
abundant information about grades and 
yields of cotton, and the price they had 
to have to get a pair of shoes and some 
new overalls in the fall. While Miss 
Ryan had no tests or other absolute 
proof at hand I was disposed to believe 
that in her room, abounding in ma- 
terials and occasions for varied types 
of reading and genuine uses for it, Jake 
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had gained much in interest and ability 
in reading, although he did not match 
the fictional concreteness of seventh- 
grade level. 

Jake’s story has a sequel. He was 
promoted to eighth grade. His new 
teacher had standards (she disliked 
children). Here was a boy in her room 
who was not ready for her group. In a 
few weeks Jake was regular only in his 
truancy. He became a fugitive from the 
attendance officer, fell into his old pat- 
terns for significance and excitement, 
and soon was in a new “reform school.” 

Jake was a victim of the Procrustean 
bed of the concept of grade levels and 
homogeneous grouping. By this inverted 
concept of grade standards countless 
children are dulled—unfitted for living 
in this world. 

Children are grouped in a school 
having more than one teacher. Various 
criteria for grouping have been em- 
ployed. They need not be recounted 
here. The current practice of grading, 
which term implies sorting into groups 
according to quality, is relatively new. 
I have a notion that historians may write 
in 2047 somewhat as follows: 

“The graded system was one of the 
most persistently unreasonable obstacles 
to block the progress of education in the 
early Twentieth Century. Professors, 
test-makers, publishers, and clinical 
practices developed strong vested in- 
terests of pride and money and effec- 
tively disdained all suggestions for 
change. They even refined a loose sys- 
tem of grouping according to age, and 
introduced all manner of criteria as if it 
were really good education to require 
a child to spend his school day with 
children as nearly like himself as could 
be arranged.” 
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Concepts in Metaphor 

Clearly the beginnings of the graded 
system were. based upon the recogni- 
tion of a thoroughly valid concept, that 
of maturation as a factor in human 
learning and adjustment; but it brought 
in its wake a great surge of materials 
and standards directed to levels of de- 
velopment, and attributed to these levels 
the reality of concreteness when they 
were never more than the products of a 
figure of speech, a peg on which to 
hang the principle of maturation. 
Growth levels, as such, simply do not 
exist. They are but crude descriptions 
of where the child was last seen on 
many observable paths of his growth. 
“At what height should a boy be in- 
troduced to basketball?” is as reasonable 
as the question, “At what mental age 
should he be introduced to long divi- 
sion?,” and probably it is more sig- 
nificant. It is here to be granted that 
a basketball coach would find -more 
gratifying talent among one hundred 
boys six feet tall than among a like 
number a foot shorter, but that coach 
would know, too, that among the five- 
footers he could find boys who could 
outplay some of the big fellows. 


“Science” of Education 

During the two decades following 
World War I the refinement of group- 
ing became a major fixation among edu- 
cators. Had not the Army learned that 
people are different? And hadn’t it 
profitably developed differentiated 
training and placement according to 
tests easily administered and scored? 
None but the most brashly unstable and 
the hopelessly ossified brains questioned 
the validity of this development. To all 
free and sound minds it was clear that 
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a child fails to learn or to conform 
largely because he is with persons un- 
like himself. Professors in schools of 
education called this development a 
science of education and set about 


quickly to develop gleaming techniques. 


by which a bright young man with a 
master’s degree could sit in a down- 
town research laboratory and with clear 
conscience know better than his teacher 
that Jimmie Works should be in grade 
8f, while his friend Tommy Shirkey 
would make a better adjustment in 8x. 
To be sure, arguments raged in the high 
places about homogeneous grouping. In 
theses and yearbooks numerous educa- 
tors validated their opinions by this new 
science, but the arguments had to do 
always with questions of criteria and 
reliability of measures and classifica- 
tions, rather than with the validity of 
the whole concept of grading.’ 

Has the time not come for a re- 
examination of the social, psychological, 
and ethical concepts upon which grad- 
ing is based. Dare we indulge in self- 
analysis and ask, “How did we get this 
way?” 


Outmoded Patterns 


Our schools became common during 
a time that all good men believed that 
humans are conceived in sin and born 
in iniquity. The good life is a progres- 
sive struggle against a sinful back- 
ground, Growth and development are 
processes of becoming better and better. 
If this be true a good eight-year-old 
is better than a seven-year-old; a senior 
is more worthy than a freshman. 





1A notable exception of this charge is: Alice V. 
Keliher, “A Critical Study of Homogeneous Group- 
ing” Teachers College Contributions to Education 
No. 452 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York: 1931. 
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Another shadow of the past is the 
reason-to-be of the common school. It 
came to the Western culture as a part 
of the Protestant Reformation which 
determined to teach men to read in 
order that they might know the Scrip- 
tures and not be victimized by un- 
scrupulous parsons. Gradually age six 
became a time for beginning school, 
and became first grade because few 
children learned anything approximat- 
ing reading before age six. Despite the 
fact that reading is now firmly estab- 
lished in our culture, and only the 
strongest counter-influences and con- 
fusions can prevent a child’s learning 
to read, reading remains the chief con- 
cern of primary teachers and the basis 
for grouping little children in school. 


Comparisons in Vignette 

Perhaps some thumbnail sketches of 
a few children will cast light upon the 
assumptions of the validity of grouping 
according to academic progress and 
promise. . 

Jerry is the youngest child in his 
class because his birthday came so late 
in the year. He will always be the 
youngest in his class unless he is espe- 
cially dumb, and if he should turn out 
to be bright he is likely to be “put up” 
where he will be still younger. At home 
he has an older brother and sister and 
able, vigorous parents. He has to stomp 
and yell and pout for every bit of at- 
tention and significance he experiences. 
The school’s graded system rules that 
he must live likewise at school. 

Little Algernon reads well and adds 
two-place numbers such as 23 and 45, 


.although 27 and 47 are too much. He 


is a gentleman and not yet six years old, 
and is a most satisfying child because 
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he makes no disturbance, and is always 
clean. He is afraid to try to catch a 
ball; he wouldn’t try to skin up a tree. 
He retreats into reading and other 
abnormal activities that bring pats on 
his head. He violates the integrity of 
his young eyes and denies the demand 
of his body for activity, and is daily less 
acceptable to his associates and increas- 
ingly disdainful of them. Thus another 
superior mind jis lost as a potential in- 
fluence in a world mortally ill of lack of 
competent, accepted leadership. 

Tommy can’t read, spell, or do 
arithmetic. He is strong. His school 
compromised, he is in fourth grade 
where he can’t read the books because 
they are too hard, and can’t play with 
the children because he is too large 
(rough). He has taken to bullying, 
teasing, and defiance to assure himself 
that all is well with him. Tom may 
have to go back still farther, or go to 
vocational school. He needs to be with 
older children among whom his physi- 
cal abilities can be employed but can’t 
dominate. He can’t read wherever he is. 

Nedra is beautiful, mature for her 
thirteen years, and vital. She hasn’t read 
much and giggles about the hopeless- 
ness of her arithmetic in grade 7B4. She 
' doesn’t get much respect at school, 
being so far behind in her studies that 
she can’t take time for singing and 
dancing—but she is noticed now as she 
passes the drug store on the way to 
school, and mother says she can go 
out with boys when she gets to eighth 
grade. 

Lois “can’t learn anything.” She is in 
her first year of school, but is with the 
sixth-grade children. She looks like the 
picture of the mongoloid imbecile in” 
the abnormal psychology book. She has 
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gained much in friendliness and happi- 
ness since she came to school. The chil- 
dren understand and help her, and have 
been taught how to “pin her arms” 
when she has infrequent spells. These 
children will be less revolted by, and 
more helpful to, atypical children than 
before Lois came to live with them. 
Dudley, says the record, is sixteen 
years old; his I.Q. is 82 according to one 
group test administered three years ago. 
Dudley is slow, dull, hazy. He is passing 
only one course in ninth grade; the in- 
structor of that course has been asked 
to explain to the principal. The fore- 
going was true in November, but one 
of his teachers needed data for a term 
paper and administered tests to Dudley 
and other pupils. On three of the ten 
sections of that test Dudley made per- 
fect scores. He went “off the test,” 
above tenth-grade level, on all sections. 
When confronted with the implications 
of the test results Dudley maintained, 
“Oh, heck! That test wasn’t fair for me. 
I knew all that stuff.” Further conversa- 
tion revealed that Dudley was but thir- 
teen years old. A boy likes to be older, 
especially a large one. And that I.Q. test 
—“Aw. That was baby stuff, and any- 
way I broke my pencil.” Dudley was 
sent to senior high school forthwith and 
elected to study geometry, chemistry, 
and physics. He didn’t want to take 
English, but, of course, there was no 
escape from that. He did exceptionally 
well in geometry, chemistry, and 
physics. Dudley’s real 1.Q. was some- 
thing more than 150; the great tragedy 
in Dudley’s life—or was it the world’s— 
was that he accepted the school’s judg- 
ment. On finishing high school he found 
a job in a filling station that made his liv- 
ing and left plenty of time for reading. 
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Names Don’t Fool Them 

In most of the first grades of this land 
we find the bluebirds, the robins, and 
the woodpeckers. Their names vary 
from place to place; their characteristics 
vary little. The first grade teacher, and 
her “superiors,” profess to love the 
woodpeckers as much as the bluebirds, 
but these slower children smell the im- 
plications of the fact that they are dis- 
patched on errands or stuck in the clay 
when company comes, and_ their 
mammas are told “He’s a little slow in 
his reading, but he is a splendid child.” 
Most parents and many teachers tell 
every child that he could be a bluebird 
if he would just try, although the chil- 
dren can readily detect this preposterous 
prevarication by counting the chairs 
in the reading circle—I have yet to see 
any person under twelve years of age 
learn to read by trying. Trying too 
hard is a dominant feature of the past of 
most remedial readers. Following the 
significant principle that every human 
being must think well of himself, the 
woodpeckers and many of the robins 
develop attitudes such as “Reading is 
too hard, too dull. I can’t do it. I don’t 
like it.” “Who wants to be a sissy, and 
read?” I once knew a little girl who 
insisted, “I can read writin’, but I can’t 
read readin’.” 

It appears that standardized group 
tests continue to be used as the principal 
basis for grouping. Tests are alleged to 
be superior to opinion in their freedom 
from bias and halo-effect favoring the 
more pleasant and quiet and well-bred 
children liked by teachers. I have yet 
to find a group test which purports, 
even in its advertising, to be a valid 
measure of the achievement of an in- 
dividual. They are, by title and defini- 
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tion, made to test groups, to test out- 
comes of experimental methods, and 
secure data for use in research, NOT 
to measure the ability and achievement 
of individuals in groups. Yet every 
reader of these lines will have known 
instances of a person other than the 
child’s teacher ordering the child’s re- 
moval to another group on the basis of 
his few quantitative scores and in sheer 
ignorance of the child’s personal needs 
and attitudes or of the probable in- 
fluence of the change upon his parents 
and their attitude toward him. This is 
doubtless the most unscientific practice 
to emerge from the “science” of edu- 
cation. 


Logic Detoured 

Among the most lamentable effects 
of systems of grouping and consequent 
standardization of materials and assign- 
ment of materials and methods to 
“levels” has been the development of 
the special classes and schools for varied 
deviations from teacher readiness and 
toleration. By what extreme aberration 
of logic has come the practice of group- 
ing together children of like deviation. 
Do non-readers become readers by liv- 
ing with other children who cannot 
read? Do non-English-speaking pupils 
become glib in English in association 
with other people who speak haltingly? 
Some schools have gone to the extreme 
of gathering together predelinquent 
children to make them good. The hu- 
man being is a product of his culture! 
Abraham Lincoln, in response to the 
argument that slaves were really better 
cared for and happier as slaves than 
they would be as free men, asked, “Is 
there any good thing that no man has 
ever asked for himself?” I wonder if this 
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simple question alone does not reveal 
the basic fault of the special class, the 
special school. 


Marking and Moralizing 

A by-product of the graded system, 
of all forms of quality grouping, is the 
unhygienic atmosphere of marking, 
promotion, retention. Success in a group 
is highly tinged with moral judgment. 
If the child has tried, if he has done 
his best, he is sent along. Should he 
trifle, exhibit interests and behaviors out 


of accord with the pictures-in-the-_ 


head of the teacher he is quite likely to 
be sentenced to doing more time in the 
group and with that subject matter that 
had already failed to engage his in- 
terest and gain his concern. Not long 
since, a high school pupil related to me 
her unseemly gratification in making 
the highest score on a departmental 
standardized test. Next day she reported 
her dismay and outrage at having at last 
been identified by her teacher as the 
“one with the high score” and told pub- 
licly “I’m going to lower your grade. 
You are not working up to capacity.” 

Often it seems to me that most of the 
ills, aside from neglect, heaped upon 
children by teachers and parents result 
from this disposition to moralize and 
judge. The terms deserve, merit, fault, 
blame, good, bad, correct, wrong loom 
large in the vocabulary of teaching. 
In an address, Dr. C. B. Chisholm? states 
forthrightly that the world’s ills cul- 
minating in war result from the teach- 
ing of morality, a notion of right and 





2 Readers seeking to think through this problem 
will find great value in this and other lectures con- 
tained in the pamphlet: William Allison White 
Memorial Lectures “The Psychiatry of an Enduring 
Peace” The W. A. White Psychiatric Foundation, 
1711 Rhode Island Avenue N.W. Washington 6, 
D. C. 40 cents. 
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wrong apart from the exercise of good 
sense and a comprehension of conduct 
appropriate to circumstances. 

In our adult motivations of children 
we must be very confusing to them. 
We can not in thoughtfulness be sur- 
prised that to children we become “Old 
Man Lane” and “Old Lady Grundy” 
despite our efforts to remain young, 
smooth, and attractive. We teach chil- 
dren to be considerate, to say “Pardon 
me,” to take the smaller apple, the 
nearer piece of cake, not to reach across 
people, nor to push ahead of them in 
line. We are amused at the nursery 
school child heard to remark to the new 
pupil as they contended for the slide, 
“We don’t do that way in this school. 
We take turns. First I go, then you go. 
See?” Yet, when he gets to first grade 
we urge that he strive to be a bluebird, 
contend to be at the head of the class, 
and get the most problems in the test. 

Parents and teachers commonly moti- 
vate their children to hasten in their 
maturing with comments such as 
“You're not a baby any more.” “You 
act more like a first grader than a 
big boy in third grade.” And, of course, 
we maintain a system which states that 
if you're not a good first grader you 
can’t go to second grade which implies 
that first graders are definitely inferior 
and unworthy and fit objects of disdain 
and attack. These same adults are quite 
outraged when Junior reduces this 
logic to its absurdity and socks ‘baby 
brother, and gets a few first-grade scalps 
on his way home for lunch. In fact it 
has become traditional to dismiss the 
younger children in time to allow them 
to reach the safety of their homes be- 
fore their older superiors and masters 
are loosed upon them. 
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This implication of superior worthi- 
ness stems from ancient philosophical 
error which held that difference in 
persons, things, and ideas were attended 
by difference in goodness. Many teach- 
ers, curriculum directors, and parents 
carry pictures of perfection in their 
heads. They know what a good six- 
year-old is like, what a good group of 
ten-year-olds should know and feel. 
Children whose ways, knowledge, and 
feelings match these pictures are good 
members of the group; those approach- 
ing the pictures are said to be in a stage 
of “readiness”; those deviating markedly 
from them are in the wrong group. 

Some years ago I observed in my 
back yard that unresolved contention, 
rivalry, and determination to prevail 
were the order of the day when every 
one there was three years old, or six, or 
nine. When, however, there was an age 
range of several years, cooperation and 
an amount of consideration for each 
other were dominant, and there was 
scorn aplenty for the persistent one who 
was determined to have his own way 
despite the wishes of the others. 

I have been trying to think of in- 
stances in the work and play of the 
world in which effective social groups 
are homogeneous. These occur to me: 
the Rockettes at Radio City amaze the 
observer by presenting forty well- 
matched young women dancing as one; 
the palace guards are all of a height, 
identical in appearance and manner— 
but these are spectacles. Even a good 
football team coordinates different abili- 
ties of twenty or thirty talented young 
men; a construction gang performs 
amazing feats of creation, but no one 
of them working alone could make a 
house as well as could his grandfather. 
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Revision a Requisite 

New knowledge of human develop- 
ment and new purposes for education 
demand sharp revision of the purposes 
and practices of grouping. Of human 
development we know that man is a 
product of his culture. He acquires the 
tools, attitudes, loyalties, values of the 
culture in which he grows. He learns 
his own reactions to that culture. It must 
be an active, significant, on-going at- 
mosphere for growth. We know that 
human development follows general 
patterns, even rates, of growth as 
dawning capacities select appropriate 
experience from environment. Thus a 
rich, varied, challenging atmosphere for 
growth must be provided along with 
affectionate, challenging, stimulating 
leadership to enhance wholesome de- 
velopment and maximum realization of 
potentialities. 

Of society we know that the prime 
fundamental of our time, and of educa- 
tion in our time, is the learning of the 
ideals and skills of worldwide coopera- 
tion, else this civilization is soon to end. 
Thus we see these trends in educational 
practice—from instruction and dicta- 
tion by the teacher to challenge, under- 
standing, guidance, and group planning 
of goals and procedures; from prescrip- 
tion of things to be learned to the 
provision of opportunity, and stimula- 
tion to know oneself and one’s ever- 
expanding group, growing until it 
encompasses One World living under 
law; from the ivory tower of knowl- 
edge for its own sake to the active world 
of the real fundamentals that function 
genuinely in day-to- day living and in 
the building of a mature tomorrow; 
from disciplined regimentation to 
leadership in ever-increasing freedom; 
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from imposed authority of status to 
authority won by recognized com- 
petency and demonstrated, friendly 
understanding; from contention and 
rivalry to cooperation in which a child’s 
talents are assets to his friends rather 
than claims to distinction from them 
and to advantages over them; and from 
individualized activity to genuine group 
enterprise directed to significant con- 
temporary purposes of children in 
which each can indeed be his “brother’s 
keeper.” 

With the foregoing fundamentals, 
quality grouping, even close age grad- 
ing, is in conflict. If individuals are to 
be valuable to each other they must 
differ from each other; some must need 
the help and resources of others; each 
must have the opportunity to grow up 
in a group, becoming increasingly valu- 
able to younger and different associates. 

If education continues to be con- 
ceived in figures of speech such as: 
education is a mountain to be climbed, 
a river to be crossed, an amount of 
material to be consumed in rationed 
doses, it is then doubtless better to pack 
the climbers, the swimmers, the vessels 
into squads ready for congenial amounts 
of climbing, swimming, pouring. But to- 
day we see education as growth and 
development in a culture with both the 
developing individual and his culture 
constantly changing. This herding to- 
gether of children into like groups is 
a direct denial of this concept. 


A Plan for Change 

I should like again to propose a transi- 
tion plan for grouping children in 
elementary schools. I see no hope for 
high schools and colleges until their 
managers mature morally and intel- 
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lectually, and abandon the Carnegie 
Unit as a means of counting the amount 
of an individual’s schooling. 

Let us have two grades in the elemen- 
tary school, upper and lower might 
suffice as names for them although | 
should like to get away from implica- 
tions of greater worth for either. Chil- 
dren would remain in the lower grade 
until the ninth birthday. (Chronologi- 
cal, NOT mental, age.) From the upper 
grade they would go to a somewhat de- 
partmentalized and larger intermediate 
school. 

We shall have four lower grade teach- 
ers working as a team with one hundred 
children, and we can handle more if 
we must. These teachers will have 
neighboring rooms and some common 
facilities and equipment. They will 
teach with their doors and hearts open 
to all of the children in that grade. 
When we first organize this grade the 
teachers will deal out the children into 
groups of approximately equal size. 
They will then make shifts in grouping 
in terms of individual children and each 
teacher’s suitability for working with 
certain individuals. They will mani- 
pulate the grouping so that the groups 
will differ in average age, some pre- 
dominately older, some younger, but 
each will include children from the 
entire age range. This will permit chil- 
dren to be with children predominately 
younger or older as his peculiar needs 
will require. This need is seldom re- 
lated to mental age or academic skill. 

This team of teachers, knowing the 
children as people, will in consultation 
make such shifts in grouping as individ- 
ual and group needs indicate. In these 
mixed groups children will actually and 
clearly be different in all aspects of 
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growth and adjustment. In the mixed 
group no one could expect everyone 
to achieve even similar goals, do the 
same lessons, learn from the same books. 
Yet, most of us discuss each day the 
United Nations, the blessings and perils 
of soap and water, the merits of radio 
programs, the price of butter, the antics 
of Congress, and other significant topics 
in social groups that range thirty years 
or more in age. In this new grade, 
teachers cannot escape the responsibility 
for providing opportunities for activi- 
ties which engage the common interests 
and permit the participation of individ- 
uals with differing interests, resources, 
and abilities without attendant differ- 
ences in value and respect. 


Relationships Appraised 

In this new school each child will 
have four teachers, each concerned with 
his adjustment and deyelopment, each 
aware of his uniqueness. Each will call 


one of these his own teacher. These 
teachers will be selected with care that 
each has unique skills valuable to young 
children. Children must have oppor- 
tunity and guidance in music and 
rhythms, in a wide variety of arts and 
crafts, in the realm of science, and in 
hearty play. Someone must be up to the 
minute on the good new books for 
children as well as those which children 
have loved for generations. 

This school will not assume that a 
child who delays reading until age 


seven or even eight will be a poor 
reader any more than a baby who walks 
at sixteen months will grow into an 
awkward gait. These teachers will know 
that there is slight relationship between 
brightness and the time of the emer- 
gence of the insights basic to learning 
the three R’s. There will be no tempta- 
tion to any teacher to press for achieve- 
ment of skills in order to please the 
“next” teacher or avoid her scorn. 
Remedial work, that ill-conceived 
child of the graded school, can be driven 
forever from the lower school and will 
seldom, if ever, be needed in the upper. 

We can be sure that only the child 
with exceptional constitutional handi- 
caps, or most unusual circumstances will 
have failed to develop the basic insights 
and skills of the three R’s by his ninth 
birthday. Children in the upper grade 
will be able to work with written ma- 
terials concerned with ideas and con- 
cepts with which they are familiar. 
They will engage in increasingly valu- 
able group activities and in pursuit of 
their answers to the rich variety of 
curiosities so characteristic of that 
period of development. Their team will 
consist of three teachers, or four. The 
skills will at no time be ends in them- 
selves, but instruments to improve the 
quality and extend the range of genuine 
experience. 

Such is the plan we propose. Will it 
work? We shall never know until we 
try. 
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How About the Junior High School? 


The establishment of the junior high school in the American system of education presup- 
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poses specific needs of youth in these schools. However, too often, administration of the 
junior high schools has negated the meeting of these needs. The authors, Robert C. Ham- 
mock, associate professor of curriculum and instruction and assistant to the dean, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, Austin; and T. P. Baker, principal, Senior High School, 
Austin, point up the concept of grouping which will lead to the attainment of more effective 


learning in the junior high school. 





THROUGH THE YEARS, many 
junior high schools have gradually for- 
gotten some of their chief reasons for 
existence. In such schools, preparation 
for the senior high school crowds out 
recognition of the fact that for many 
pupils the junior high school is the end 
of formal schooling. Such schools de- 
vote so much attention to the academic 
curriculum that only a little time, nearly 
always “extracurricular,” is left for ac- 
tivities in which citizenship, personality, 
and social consciousness are directly de- 
veloped. In such schools, the lower 
grades are organized and taught as 
though they were still parts of the ele- 
mentary school, while the upper grades 
become actual parts of the senior high 
school; the relentless pressure of college 
entrance requirements is still strong. 
This pressure is so strong in one area 
that even though at least one college 
catalogue states that students will be ac- 
cepted with twelve credits of senior 
high school work, when such a trans- 
cript is presented, it will not be ac- 
cepted. The organization may be 6-3-3 
or some other triple arrangement, but 
concepts are still 8-4 in these schools. 

Important among the factors leading 
to the creation of the junior high school 
was the desire to group together chil- 
dren of the “middle years” so that their 
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particular needs might best be met. 
They were grouped together because 
they are changing so rapidly that their 
characteristics and needs require par- 
ticular study and attention. It was in 
this school that these children, neither 
elementary nor senior high school 
pupils, were to receive “junior high 
school” education. 

The scene is set for any number of 
approaches toward a solution to the 
problem of attempting to vivify the 
concept of the “real” junior high school. 
No panacea is offered here. The prob- 
lem can be solved only through a con- 
cert of points of view of psychology, 
curriculum, teaching, methods, philos- 
ophy, supervision, and administration. 
This article is concerned with group- 
ing as it may contribute to the ends of 
education in the junior high school. 
These may be thought of in these cate- 
gories, not mutually exclusive: (1) the 
aims of the junior high school every- 
where in America as a part of the total 
elementary and secondary curriculum, 
(2) the aims of the one junior high 
school in its community, and (3) the 
aims of education as they apply to one 
particular pupil at one particular time. 

The junior high school itself is a re- 
sult of grouping. All these children are 
about to pass, are passing, or have just 
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passed through the door which leads 
from childhood into adolescence. Be- 
cause they are alike in this way, they 
have been put into a school for folk of 
their ages. This likeness, however, is 
a fiction: the most striking likeness 
among them is that they are highly 
unlike. They are unlike in a score, a 
hundred, a thousand different ways cast 
together into a bewildering multitude 
of combinations. Putting them together 
in a separate school is only the begin- 
ning of the effort to group children for 
achieving the ends of education. 

The school is then divided into grades 
with academic attainment the usual de- 
termining factor in the rate of progress. 
Homerooms may also be established, 
usually with children of the same grade. 

Grouping is carried this far in almost 
every school. It is at this point that the 
pupils themselves take over this matter 
of grouping. Inside and outside the 
school they get together in groups and 
cliques based upon all the factors so 
far overlooked by the school—social 
standing, degree of physical maturity, 
neighborhood, race, sex, degree of emo- 
tional maturity, economic background, 
special interests, and scores of others. 
Group membership is fluid, dependent 
to a great degree upon the changes 
which occur in the children themselves. 
The rapidly changing junior high school 
pupil moves from one group to another, 
always fitting in because of his fluidity 
of movement as his personality and 
frame develop. Not only does he move 
from group to group but also he is a 
member of several groups at the same 
time. Some of the groups serve educa- 
tion well; some perform a disservice. 

The first grouping administratively 
accomplished within a grade has usually 
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been on the basis of intelligence as 
measured either by tests or by the qual- 
ity of academic progress. This is 
the familiar “homogeneous” grouping, 
which by many has been found want- 
ing. It groups on one basis, intelligence, 
and only heightens other differences 
among children. It bears little relation 
to the large aim of the junior high 
school in developing citizens who are 
socially adjusted. Aid in achieving this 
large aim is our concern here. 
Academic instruction is an important 
concern of any school, but it is also of 
transcendent importance that children 
learn the ways of successful group liv- 
ing. Given adequate academic knowl- 
edge, an individual usually succeeds in 
life in proportion to the degree of his 
success in his relations with others. We 
are concerned, then, with getting every 
child into the groups in which he can 
learn best the things that he is to learn. 
This concept of grouping to improve 
the development of the pupil in junior 
high school calls for many groups, 
and for each child to be in many groups. 
It is a concept which can easily be 
defeated by the difficulties in admin- 
istering a program in which a pupil 
belongs to many groups formed on 
many bases and moves from one group 
to another frequently and at odd times 
throughout the year. These difficulties 
of administering a completely flexible 
program designed to contribute to the 
total aims of education probably are 
the reasons that the concept of the 
junior high school has been achieved 
too seldom. Administrators of junior 
high schools could perform few greater 
services than to show how a school can 
be managed so that administrative con- 
venience or “necessity” does not con- 
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flict with the fundamental purposes of 
the junior high school. 


WHAT ARE THE GUIDES? 

In setting up the following criteria 
for grouping in a junior high school, 
it is presupposed that there will be 
many kinds of groups formed on many 
bases to meet the complex needs of 
junior high schoo] pupils. The overall 
aims of education underlie these criteria; 
well-adjusted personalities as well as 
adequate acquisition of the cultural 
heritage are aimed at. The demands of 
modern group living are the sources of 
these criteria. 

Grouping is directed by the ends of 
education. Adherence to this criterion 
implies that pupils will be placed in 
groups because the purposes of the 
school will consequently be served best. 
It further implies that the purposes of 
the activity constitute the basis for the 
grouping. Pupils are placed in a group 
because it is felt that factors militating 
against their development will be re- 
duced to a minimum by the grouping 
chosen. The second criterion grows 
naturally from the first. 

Grouping is based upon the charac- 
teristics which are important in the 
activity in progress. To group students 
on one basis and to leave that grouping 
in effect throughout all activities of the 
day is administratively convenient but 
could never be assumed to be educa- 
tionally sound. If pupils of like general 
intelligence are put together in a physi- 
cal education class, the fallacy inherent 
in the disregard of this criterion im- 
mediately becomes strikingly clear. The 
fallacy is present but less openly evi- 
dent when children of like intelligence 
but wide divergence in social maturity 
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or adjustment are put together in a class 
in English or social studies. 

What characteristics of children are 
basic in physical education activities? 
Physical maturity, social maturity, size, 
and general health are four outstanding 
ones. Group children accordingly. 
What characteristics are basic in activi- 
ties in an English class? Size, physical 
maturity, and general health, except as 
they appear in their extreme manifesta- 
tions or in certain poorly adjusted in- 
dividuals, are of minor concern. Know]- 
edge of the mechanics of the English 
language, ability to read, emotional ma- 
turity, general intelligence are some of 
the factors basic to success in a class in 
English. What characteristics of chil- 
dren are important in social activities? 
In homerooms? In mathematics? The 
answers are easily found in a study of 
the activities themselves in the light of 
their purposes. 

The implication is clear that there will 
be many groups and that each pupil 
will be a member of several different 
groups each day; his group member- 
ship is not static. Criterion three fol- 
lows logically. 

Grouping may be easily changed, and 
is often changed. The junior high school 
pupil is in a period of rapid change in 
a multitude of ways. To even an ob- 
servant teacher, he may appear to have 
changed so rapidly that he is a com- 
pletely different person one morning 
from the individual that he was the 
afternoon before. Of course, penetrat- 
ing study of a child will prepare his 
teachers for characteristics which ap- 
pear as he develops. For our considera- 
tion here, the important fact is that 
grouping based on factors in the child 
as they relate to factors inherent in the 
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activities of the group must be flexible 
to be honest. With rapidly changing 
characteristics in the junior high school 
pupil, changes in group membership 
must be easy to make if the ends of 
education are to be kept reasonably 
attainable. 

Practical agreement with this point of 
view does not mean that the pupil is 
moved from one group to another so 
frequently that he has no feeling of 
belonging, that he feels a dangling in- 
dividual. It means that, with all per- 
tinent factors considered, be will be 
shifted to a group of his peers when it 
is apparent that he will progress better 
and that perhaps his group will do 
better if he is moved to another. It 
means that he will not be compelled to 
wait till the end of the semester to be 
moved when it is clear that be has de- 
veloped qualities or abilities which will 
cause him likely to do better in another 
group. 

This criterion of flexibility applies 
also to the pupil who has been placed 
with a group of “slow” individuals for, 
let us call it, rehabilitation. When re- 
covery is well advanced and it seems 
that he will do better in a “normal” 
group or that the “slow” group will 
do better without him, it should be 
possible for him to be shifted imme- 
diately. Administrative convenience 
must not take precedence over clear 
needs, 

Grouping naturally effected by pupils 
should not be changed unless it inter- 
feres with the ends of education. The 
natural predilection of the junior high 
school pupil to “gangs” needs no 
pointing out to teachers of the middle 
grades. Grouping for regular class in- 
struction usually is not effected by the 
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pupils themselves; but in much of the 
“extracurricular” program the chil- 
dren’s own grouping has much in it that 
is good. For example, boys usually get 
together in sensible groups for sports. 

Much of the grouping naturally 
effected by adolescents not only fails to 
serve the ends of education but also 
defeats much of the good attempted in 
groups set up by the school. The 
cliques based on social position of par- 
ents, On antagonism toward minority 
groups, on exhibition of prowess 
through destruction of property—all 
these are of the same kidney and call 
for tactful attack relentlessly sustained. 
The fraternity, sorority, or any group 
with self-perpetuating membership has 
no place in American high schools de- 
voted to protecting democracy through 
helping to develop citizens worthy of 
and capable of democratic government. 
Such groups not only fail to serve the 
ends of education in their philosophies 
and activities but also destroy much 
that is good in the regularly constituted 
groups of the school. 

No worse in philosophy than the 
social, self-perpetuating groups were 
two groups of recent occurrence in two 
different schools: in a senior high school 
a Convertible Club was formed of pupils 
who owned convertible automobiles; in 
a junior high school there was a club 
with a fearsome name and with this re- 
quirement for membership—the ap- 
plicant had to tear a seat from the floor 
in a city bus. 

Snobbishness and destruction are 
equally undemocratic, antagonistic to 
the purposes of education, and wholly 
without justification. Schools are in- 
herently dedicated to the production of 
good citizens. 
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Grouping demands much data on 
pupils, but data should never get in the 
way of common sense. Always to 
have every pupil in the group where 
optimum results can occur obliges 
teaching personnel to know as much 
as they can discover about him. A 
sound testing program, including data- 
gathering instruments applied at irre- 
gular times for special purposes, is pre- 
supposed in a flexible grouping plan. 

Education is the better for having 
adopted scientific procedures, such as 
testing; but the teacher must always 
remember that teaching is still an art. 
So long as we deal with human beings, 
science alone cannot reveal them. It 
will never be possible to study even 
complete records on a boy and pro- 
nounce for his good without knowing 
the boy firsthand. Common sense must 
always temper recorded data, and a 
large component of the common sense 
referred to is contact knowledge of the 
pupil as a living individual. It is better 
for teachers to devote much time to 
the study of their individual pupils than 
to be overwhelmed with great numbers 
of tests whose results are of doubtful 
value and too seldom used. 

Materials are constantly being de- 
veloped to fit the purposes of the junior 
high school and to fit the interests, abili- 
ties, and ambitions of junior high school 
pupils. When pupils are put into groups 
for instructional purposes, it is manda- 
tory that what happens to them in these 
groups be affected fundamentally. The 
materials used in one group are not 
always those which will do the job in 
another. Supplied with data about his 
pupils, the teacher is under compulsion 
of honesty to provide materials which 
will be adapted to his group of pupils. 
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The textbook is only the beginning. 
Sometimes it does not fit a group at all. 
Whether it does or not, the teacher 
must be ever alert to find and create 
good instructional materials and to stim- 
ulate his pupils to aid in the develop- 
ment of such materials. The differences 
among materials used in various groups 
are not always those of quantity or dif- 
ficulty; they are perhaps more often 
differences in approach, content, quality. 

The teacher who squarely meets his 
obligations to fit materials to his group’ S 
interests, abilities, and ambitions is a 
very busy person. His time is well spent. 

Especiall y designed activities are pro- 
vided to develop non-academic qualities 
which are the special need of junior high 
school pupils. In classes as well as in 
other activities of the junior high school 
there is much more to be accomplished 
than the transmission of the cultural 
heritage and the learning of so-called 
fundamental skills. The junior high 
school pupil has already been described 
as an individual who is changing 
rapidly. As such, he is dynamic in the 
true sense of the word. In addition he 
is frequently bewildered and, as fre- 
quently, bombastic and antisocial. 
There are many things that he needs 
to know, most of which he wants to 
know. These questions concern him- 
self, his relations with others, his social 
behavior, his ethics and philosophy, his 
future—a thousand things. To insure 
his being a worthwhile citizen and a 
well-adjusted personality is as much a 
prime end of education as is to insure 
his being literate and able to do arith- 
metic. As well as materials, activities 
must be designed to develop the quali- 
ties of personality and citizenship that 
are especially needed by the junior high 
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school pupil. Examples of this kind of 
activity found frequently are hobby 
clubs, assemblies, student councils, music 
activities, athletics, and the like. 

Traditionalism in grade placement of 
materials consistently yields to the de- 
veloping character of the junior high 
school pupil. Let anyone look at the 
pupils in any eighth grade, or seventh 
grade, or ninth grade. Let him compare 
them as to size and other obvious evi- 
dences of physical maturity. The wide 
differences are so well known and have 
been pointed out so often that there is 
no need to dwell upon them. How 
many more differences in social and 
emotional development, for example, 
are not evident? 

The idea that there is a certain body 
of content in each subject that belongs 
in each grade is blessedly losing its hold. 
If we are to group pupils because we 
recognize that, because of differences 
in development, some of them need to 
do different things from what others do, 
then we can hardly maintain a stand 
that such and such subject matter be- 
longs in a certain grade for everyone 
in that grade. Inflexible grade placement 
of subject matter must yield to the idea 
that a pupil will study subject matter 
when he is ready to study it, when he 
needs to study it, and in the group 
where his studying it will result in 
optimum gain on his part. 

Low intelligence groups are main- 
tained in which academic work is set at 
a challenging but not bewildering level, 
and in which aims of developing citizen- 
ship and personality receive heightened 
emphasis. Grouping as discussed in this 
article means much more than classifica- 
tion of pupils for academic instruction. 
That is evident. Little or nothing has 
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been said so far about ordinary ability 
grouping, except to point out that in- 
telligence grouping maintained for all 
activities of the curriculum is inade- 
quate. No departure is made from that 
point of view when it is suggested that 
low intelligence groups be formed for 
academic instruction. 

A pupil may excel at a non-academic 
activity and be hard pressed to keep 
from drowning in an academic class. To 
be trite, it is better for him to acquire 
a little mathematics, a little reading abil- 
ity, a little of the effective use of Eng- 
lish, a little science, a little geography 
than for him to be able to learn none 
of these things. Always bewildered in 
a group that “runs away from him,” he 
learns little except that he does not fit 
in and that society is to be fought. 

Special groups can be set up for pupils 
of low intelligence to learn academic 
parts of the curriculum as well as they 
can and at the same time these students 
may be in other groups for other parts 
of the curriculum. In at least one junior 
high school such a program is in the 
making this ‘year. On account of age, 
pupils have been brought into this school 
from elementary schools in the system 
and have been grouped for academic 
instruction. They are in other groups 
for other activities. 

Advocated here is only an appli- 
cation of the general thesis: when 
optimum learning demands a certain 
grouping, provide it. Criterion ten fol- 
laws naturally and requires no comment. 

High intelligence groups are main- 
tained for certain academic parts of the 
curriculum as well as for other activities. 

The two types of groupings imme- 
diately preceding are insufficient in a 
program whose purpose is to providé 
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fully for junior high school pupils those 
experiences which will best aid them in 
their development. An _ organization 
posited on a philosophy implied by the 
idea that they are sufficient would be 
a negation of this entire discussion. And 
so the final criterion must accompany 
them and, in a measure, sums up the 
entire discussion. 

Pupils are grouped on bases other 
than intelligence for other activities 
(social and physical), since leaders and 
followers must associate with each other 
to develop best the qualities of satis- 
factory leading and satisfactory follow- 


ing. 


WHO WILL CONTINUE THE JOB? 


There is nothing new in these eleven 
criteria of a program of grouping in 
junior high school; no one knows that 
better than the writers. In fact, the ideas 
contained here could have been set 
down thirty-five years ago when the 
junior high school was beginning to 
stand alone but was still found only here 
and there. This article is frankly a plea 
for a return to the fundamentals of the 
urgency which made the idea of the 
junior high school catch on through- 
out the country. In this school pupils 
were to be treated as individuals, were 
to be provided with those experiences 
which folk like them needed, were to 
be handled neither like elementary 
school children nor like high school 
children. Emphasis must be returned to 
the individual pupil and his group rela- 
tionships. Not college entrance require- 
ments nor demands of the senior high 
school nor administrative convenience 
nor lack of specific training of teachers 
for junior high school education must 
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continue to bar the way to achievement 
of the “real” junior high school. 

The suggestions given here for group- 
ing are difficult for the administrator, 
who must make schedules, use the 
school plant which he has, and utilize 
the faculty of his school to best advan- 
tage. Some of them appear impossible. 
If they are worth doing, they are worth 
trying to do, even though they seem 
impossible. Somewhere there must be a 
junior high school principal who has 
worked out or who will work out a 
fully flexible program which permits 
environmental adjustments for the good 
of his pupils. He will write the article 
which should accompany this one and 
which will answer the question: “How 
can you do these things?” 

Someone else, versed in the intricacies 
of testing and guidance, will write the 
article which tells how to organize a 
data-gathering program, sets down cri- 
teria for its formulation, indicates how 
to administer the program, and suggests 
ways to see that teachers use the data 
well. 

And a third person will accept the 
challenge provided by the fact that most 
teachers in junior high school learn 
how to teach in junior high school only 
by teaching in junior high school. This 
person will write the third necessary 
accompaniment for this article—a clear 
discussion of the ways in which the 
principal can provide leadership in a 
program designed to develop his teach- 
ers in service. 

Grouping of pupils is one large way 
by which junior high schools can do 
what they originally set out to do. It 
is imperative in a school which wants 
to develop contributing citizens as well 
as potential college freshmen. 
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WHERE IS THE RESEARCH 2 


In placing emphasis on social as well as intellectual grouping many teachers and super- 
visors are aware that new factors must enter into consideration of grouping within schools. 
However, too often, we are cognizant that these new factors are important but we have 
an inadequate concept of what they are. Therefore, we fail to put the results of research 
into practical everyday classroom situations. With this in mind, this issue includes a 
bibliography compiled by B. Othanel Smith, professor of education; and A. J. Dolio, re- 
search assistant, both at the University of Illinois, Urbana. This bibliography has wide 
implications for grouping in modern schools. The editors believe that a careful study of the 
literature and a sincere attempt to utilize results in the classroom will improve grouping 
procedures and, in the final analysis, enhance the quality of learning for children and youth. 


Recent ©. 


enrelopuments 
# Minimum Bibliography 


THE GROUPING of children pre- 
supposes that the educational objectives 
of the school will be better realized by 
this means. Thus, the basis upon which 
grouping is accomplished reflects the 
theory of the educational system. Early 
attempts at grouping reflected the the- 
ory of formal discipline, with drill and 
recitation as methods and subject matter 
mastery as the objective. With the 
advent of newer theories and recogni- 
tion of individual differences in rate of 
learning there came. new attempts at 
grouping such as graded schools with 
rapid or delayed promotion, promotion 
by subjects, parallel sections and courses 
of study. In time this grouping came to 
be based upon academic achievement or 
intelligence as determined by scientific 
tests. As further study revealed that 
interpersonal relations and group spirit 
and activities were perhaps more sig- 
nificant in fostering growth and de- 
velopment of personality than classifica- 
tion by achievement and intelligence 
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tests, new theories concerning grouping 
came to the fore. These theories have 
grown out of a decade or more of psy- 
chological and sociometric studies of 
the structure and dynamics of groups. 

Educafors today, who are concerned 
with the development of the “whole in- 
dividual,” believe that drill and recita- 
tion are not necessarily the best methods 
of achieving this development, but that 
the skills necessary for democratic living 
can best be learned through the prac- 
tice of these skills in the setting in which 
they are likely to arise. Grouping has 
thus come to have as its objective the 
placement of each individual within a 
group in which he will work better, 
where he will have a sense of belong- 
ing and -status, where his mental health 
will be safeguarded and improved. 
Friendship relations and status giving 
traits, for example, have, therefore, 
come to be as important in grouping as 
similarity in such aspects as intelligence 
and achievement. It is, therefore, not 
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surprising that teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators are turning to the newer 
developments in grouping resulting 
from psychological and sociometric 
research. 

The following bibliography has been 
prepared with a view to presenting some 
of these innovations in grouping. It does 
not pretend to be exhaustive but is 
intended to provide a minimum amount 
of reading for one who wishes an in- 
troduction to these advancements. It 
was built up after a review of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty studies, 
most of which have been reported with- 
in the past four years. The references 
have been grouped under four head- 
ings: (a) Group Status; (b) Grouping, 
Motivation, and Learning; (c) Group 
Living and Learning; (d) Techniques 
Adaptable to Classroom Use. Some of 
the main points of the references have 
been presented in the form of a running 
account instead of the usual remarks 


which an annotated bibliography con- 
tain. This form was chosen because it 
was believed that such a review, how- 
ever inadequate, would prove sugges- 
tive to the reader for whom the refer- 
ences were not immediately available. 


GROUP STATUS 


Each individual strives for status in 
the groups with which he is associated, 
and his personal dev elopment is affected 
by his success or failure in this struggle 
(5, 13). The factors which affect his 
social acceptability are, therefore, of 
great importance to the school. In 
school situations groups in which chil- 
dren develop significant social status 
are found even in the nursery school. 
At this level the determination of group 
structure is somewhat complicated by 
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the fact that most children can express 
only first choices with respect to such 
relations as friendship. Varying degrees 
of intensity of relationship do, however, 
exist and can be determined (6). The 
number of groups to which a child 
belongs increases as he becomes older 
and each has a socializing effect upon 
him (9, 14). The fact that the activities 
of these groups are not integrated leads 
to discontinuity in the child’s life (12). 
He may play a different role in each 
group (9). In his peer group he finds 
more understanding and greater con- 
tinuity in terms of time than in most 
adult-directed groups, and this may in 
part explain the greater effectiveness of 
the peer group upon him (12). A clear 
understanding of student groups cannot 
be obtained without relating them to 
the group activities engaged in outside 
the school (14). Since during the school 
year the classroom group meets most 
frequently and is the one in which most 
time is spent (14), educators often tend 
to disregard the educational significance 
of experience in extra-school groups. 

Membership in a group involves more 
than mere physical presence in the 
group. The characteristics necessary 
for status within a group vary with 
the situation in which the group finds 
itself (12). At one age an individual 
may have those characteristics deemed 
important but a year later may show 
a marked loss in status if new traits 
have assumed importance in the eyes 
of his peers (5, 12). Several investiga- 
tors have reported that a child’s status 
in a classroom group is approximately 
constant for periods varying from six 
months to two or three years (1, 8, 13). 
Bonney reports such status was ap- 
proximately as constant as degree of 
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brightness and academic success. He 
feels that there is not much hope that 
a child who is maladjusted in one group 
will be much better off if changed to 
another similar group (1). This con- 
stancy of status may result, however, 
from abstracting the status-giving traits 
from the dynamics of the group situa- 
tion. If so, the apparent inconsistency 
between Bonney’s studies and the studies 
of those who have investigated such 
traits in a dynamic setting, as reported 
by Tryon, would be explained away. 
Likeness in physical development, social 
maturity (11) and in intelligence, in cer- 
tain situations, help determine status. As 
noted earlier, traits have different im- 
portance at different age levels. At the 
younger ages cleavage along sex lines 
is quite marked (4, 13) but from grades 
6 through 12 an emerging interest in 
heterosexual relationships becomes evi- 
dent (5). Cleavage along racial lines is 
more evident than cleavage on the basis 
of nationality. This cleavage becomes 
more noticeable with increasing age (4). 
Personality characteristics which are re- 
ported to show substantial relationship 
with acceptability in classroom groups 
are: cheerfulness, enthusiasm, friendly 
nature, sense of humor, initiative, and 
others (2, 5). Children seem to be ac- 
cepted for what they do rather than 
for what they refrain from doing (2). 
A slight tendency for those superior 
in intelligence to be superior socially 
has been noted (3). 

The social status of the child in the 
classroom group is influenced by the 
community and the family. In one study 
a tendency for those from lower socio- 
economic levels to be somewhat isolated 
is observed (8). Contiguity, with op- 
portunity for participation in extra- 
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school activities, may play a part since 
some of those living extremely distant 
from the school are isolated. 

Status seems to be a function of group 
values operative at a particular time. In 
certain situations such as study groups 
the brighter individuals may have high 
status whereas in others, such as games, 
the more physically able have high 
status (9). Leadership is a function of 
the situation rather than a characteristic 
of the personality of a certain individual. 
Murphy (7) stresses leadership as a 
process, thereby calling attention to its 
fluidity, and points to job analysis of 
situations and to sociometry as means 
for studying this process. An individual 
who is a leader in many activities prob- 
ably is so because of his ability to sense 
the needs of the group in a variety of 
situations or because of the psychologi- 
cal flexibility of the group (10). 

Red! (10) distinguishes between 
leader and “central person” who is the 
individual around whom _ formative 
group processes take place. He suggests 
ten possible types of “leadership” on 
the basis of the different roles played 
by the “central person” for the basic 
processes of group formation. Leader- 
ship tends to be cumulative (14) and is 
a result of the needs and purposes of 
the group and the ability of some in- 
dividual to clarify these and propose 
acceptable plans for action (12). 
Leadership may develop apart from 
friendship and there is no complete 
justification for assuming that a person 
who is occasionally elected to a position 
of leadership is adequately developed 
socially (12, 1). 

In any group the struggle for status 
constantly occurs and rapid changes in 
group structure may appear during 
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adolescence due to differing rates of de- 
velopment of the members and also to 
the fluidity of membership (12, 9). 
Highly integrated groups within the 
larger group may have greater influence 
upon group structure and behavior than 
do individuals at the edges of member- 
ship. All these patterns tend to in- 
fluence individual behavior (9). 
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GROUPING, MOTIVATION, AND 
LEARNING 

The schools have always been con- 
cerned with the problem of increasing 
the interests and effort of individuals 
with respect to activities related to the 
purposes of education. It has long been 
recognized that the way individuals are 
grouped together and the way in which 
they work in a group are not irrelevant 
to the educative process. But some of 
the relations between these factors and 
the educative process have only now 
become evident from investigations. In- 
quiries into this question from different 
angles reveal facts of significance to the 
teacher, supervisor, and administrator. It 
now seems clear that changes in atti- 
tudes and in actual ways of behaving 
result more readily from participation 
of individuals in the process of group 
decision than from mere individual ac- 
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tivities such as listening to lectures 
(4, 5). Furthermore, more efficient 
work is done by individuals working 
together in groups, even in groups of 
two, than when working alone (2, 3, 7). 
This is in line with the conclusion, 
borne out by increasing evidence, that 
the strongest motivation is from the im- 
pact of the group upon the individual. 
It has been shown, for example, that in 
industry the worker is more strongly 
motivated by group goals and group 
spirit than by various forms of material 
gain (8). Lewin’s investigation revealed 
that in motivating action the method 
of group decision was, in terms of per- 
centages, about five times as effective as 
the lecture method (4). 

It is not from a mere collection of 
individuals, however, that these results 
are obtained. It is only as such a col- 
lection constitutes a social group in 
which there are friendships and in 
which the members enjoy a sense of 
belonging to the group that increased 
motivation and learning occur. It has 
been fairly well established that per- 
sonal objectivity, emotional warmth, 
and spontaneity are qualities of the 
“social atmosphere” of effective learn- 
ing situations (6, 10). Some investiga- 
tions show that children cooperate more 
closely and exert more effort when they 
work with groups of their own choos- 
ing than when assigned arbitrarily to 
gtoups by the teacher (7). Grouping 
by sociometric methods has been advo- 
cated by some authorities (9), in prefer- 
ence to free grouping or to assigned 
grouping, on the grounds that socio- 
metric grouping recognizes and pro- 
vides for personal relations more in line 
with what members of the group desire. 

It should be pointed out in this con- 
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nection, however, that the choice of 
friends and playmates is permeated with 
social-class values. In one study it was 
reported that on a “guess who” ques- 
tionnaire middle-class children very sel- 
dom mention lower-class children as 
desirable friends or playmates (1, 14). 
The lower-class children, on the con- 
trary, frequently express desire for such 
relations with the middle-class group. 
If it is true that the judgments of chil- 
dren are shot through and through with 
class ideologies, even if unconsciously 
so, grouping by free choices or by 
sociometric methods would appear to 
be open to the charge that they lend 
themselves to the maintenance of the 
class structure of society. Such a 
criticism, however, would cast no doubt 
upon sociometric methods of securing 
facts about group structures. It would 
have reference only to the way these 
facts are used in the grouping of in- 
dividuals. While motivation may be 
strengthened and ideas and overt be- 
havior more readily modified through 
group processes, at the same time it 
would be well to be on guard against 
the danger of perpetuating class ideol- 
ogies by the very way in which in- 
dividuals are grouped. 

Grouping children for effective social 
cooperation is now precluded in many 
schools by the practice of promoting 
individuals purely on the basis of acad- 
emic attainment. This practice leads to 
retardation: of a considerable number 
of students. Non-promoted students 
tend to find their friendships in classes 
above them and are not chosen readily 
as companions by their classmates (12). 
They frequently exhibit undesirable 
behavior and tend to drop out of school. 
Whatever may be the justification of 
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the practice of non-promotion, the 
practice certainly creates barriers to 
social achievement as well as to other 
desirable changes in personal structure 
and overt behavior. It has frequently 
been advocated that children should be 
kept with their own chronological age 
group. It may be doubted, however, 
that this criterion alone is sufficient to 
assure a high degree of homogeneity as 
to social maturity, since such maturity 
is not an automatic function of chron- 
ological age (13). Too many infantile 
or aggressive members in a group may 
accentuate the tendencies of these mem- 
bers. That chronological grouping is a 
sufficient safeguard against this danger 
is an hypothesis which investigations are 
rendering untenable. 
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GROUP LEARNING AND LIVING 


What, kinds of procedures will pre- 
pare young people to participate effec- 
tively in groups as leaders and followers 
in ways compatible with democratic 
principles? While research on this ques- 
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tion is far from conclusive, enough 
evidence has been accumulated in the 
past five years to indicate the general 
outlines of effective procedures. The 
creation and maintenance of an appro- 
priate “group atmosphere” is essential if 
group living is to be fostered (3). If 
the teacher has soc‘ometric. facts about 
his classroom group, there are certain 
things which he may do by way of re- 
moving whatever difficulties they may 
reveal. By taking advantage of seating 
arrangements and other opportunities 
that arise from time to time, the teacher 
can bring isolated children into friendly 
relations with others and seek to help 
them build a sense of security and ac- 
complishment (2). Among the more 
effective procedures for bringing about 
warm interpersonal relationships by 
creating an appropriate “social climate” 
in the classroom is the psychodramatic 
method, developed by Moreno in the 
field of individual diagnosis and ther- 
apy, and now adapted to the manage- 
ment of groups in teaching attitudes, 
leadership characteristics, and various 
kinds of skills and techniques (5, 6, 9). 
This procedure dramatizes a situation 
realistically and enables the individual 
members to project themselves into the 
situation. By this method the whole 
group can study its own techniques and 
procedures, as in trying to improve 
group discussion and decision making, 
and by criticism and evaluation improve 
its own performance. 

That individuals can be changed from 
domineering leaders to democratic lead- 
ers by observation of good and poor 
leaders, by studying films involving 
leadership, and by other similar activi- 
ties has been experimentally demon- 
strated (1, 5, 6). The secret of most 
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of these experimental successes, includ- 
ing the dramatic methods mentioned 
above, appears to be the fact that the 
group experiences enable the members 
to take the role of others, to see them- 
selves in the role which others play 
and thus to become aware of their own 
attitudes and activities. These then can 
become the objects of study and im- 
provement. 

The rationale of group thought and 
action in the process of policy making 
and decision making has been exten- 
sively treated by drawing from the 
theoretical literature on this subject and 
related fields (7, 8). By and large there 
are three sorts of treatments on group 
living—theoretical explorations of the 
processes (7), experimental investiga- 
tions to determine efficient techniques 
and procedures (1, 9), and descriptions 
of practical plans that have been 
worked out in classroom situations (4) 
—and those who are interested in the 
problems of developing group living in 
the school will do well to study inten- 
sively the literature of each of these 
categories. 

1. Bavelas, Alex and Lewin, Kurt. 
“Training in Democratic Leadership.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 37: 115-19, January 1942. 
Elliot, Merle H. “Patterns of Friend- 
ship in the Classroom.” Progressive 
Education, 18: 383-90, November 
I94I. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas. “Atmosphere 
for Learning.” Teachers College 
Record, 46: 99-105. November 1944. 
“Group Planning in Education.” 1945 
Yearbook, Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1945. pp. 153. 

Lippitt, Ronald. “From Domination 
to Leadership.” Journal of the Na- 
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tional Association of Deans of 
Women. 6: 147-52, June 1943. 

. Lippitt, Ronald. “The Psychodrama 
in Leadership Training.” Sociometry 
6: 286-92, August 1943. 

. Raup, R. Bruce; Axtelle, George; 
Benne, Kenneth; and Smith, B. 
Othanel. “The Discipline of Prac- 
tical Judgment in a Democratic So- 
ciety.” Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1943. pp. 268. 

. Raup, R. Bruce; Axtelle, George E.; 
and Smith, B. Othanel (Eds.) “Educa- 
tion in Search of a Discipline.” Teach- 
ers College Record, 46: 207-274, Janu- 


ary 1945. 
. Zander, Alvin, and Lippitt, Ronald. 
“Reality-Practice as Educational 


Method.” Sociometry 7: 129-51, May 
1944. 


TECHNIQUES ADAPTABLE TO 
CLASSROOM USE 

That educators are becoming more 
aware of the advantages to be gained 
from a determination of the social rela- 
tionships present in classroom groups 
is evidenced by their increasing interest 
in techniques by which this may be 
accomplished. Broadly speaking, these 
techniques may be classified as either 
“expressed member preference” or 
“observational,” according to _ the 
method used to secure the desired in- 
formation. 

The sociometric technique is prob- 
ably the best known and is quite valu- 
able in discovering the structure of a 
group through portraying by means of 
expressed preferences or rejections, the 
feelings of friendship, indifference, and 
rejection among its members. The mem- 
bers respond to questions asked them, 
which vary with the nature of the rela- 
tionships one wishes to study. The re- 
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sults obtained from such a test are 
usually plotted on a sociogram which 
is constructed by using a symbol to 
represent each individual and drawing 
lines to show the attraction or repulsion 
between them. This technique has been 
used by many investigators and is quite 
useful in determining the relationships 
that exist at a particular time. It reveals 
the isolates, the “stars,” and the cliques, 
and by so doing gives valuable informa- 
tion useful in planning the “social 
climate” of relationships essential to the 
development of the whole individual 
(11, 12, 14, 15). As noted earlier, unless 
the results are carefully handled, re- 
grouping on this basis may not give 
the best possible arrangement. It is not 
merely an individual’s choice of friends 
that must be considered in grouping 
but also the arrangement which will 
contribute most to the development of 
all concerned (13, 14). Teachers par- 
ticipating in an investigation using this 
technique quickly learn to use the socio- 
gram to locate those children in need 
of help (15). 

Studies 3, 6, 10, 11, 12 and 15 below, 
will give the reader some familiarity 
with this technique and with the type 
of information which can be obtained. 
For a more technical discussion of the 
sociogram the reader is referred to 4 
below which deals with various ways 
of presenting sociometric data through 
sociograms including Northway’s target 
technique with possible adaptations and 
limitations. 

The method of paired comparisons 
has been used to some extent in deter- 
mining preferences. Usually this pro- 
cedure is quite time consuming and it 
is questionable whether this provides a 
realistic choice situation for the sub- 
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ject (7). The study by Koch (8) uses 
such a procedure. 

Time sampling is a technique of con- 
trolled observation in which short sam- 
ples of behavior are observed over a 
period of time sufficient to give a good 
picture of the particular behavior in 
question. In order to be most effective, 
this technique requires that the be- 
havior which is to be reported be 
definitely defined. Care must be taken 
to minimize the effect of the observer 
on the normal behavior of the group 
since a person is likely to modify his 
actions when he knows he is being ob- 
served. Sometimes the observer does 
not take notes during the observation 
but relies on his memory to supply the 
observed information immediately after 
completing the observation. These and 
other limitations as well as the advan- 
tages of this technique are discussed 
more completely by Arrington (1) who 
also states: “The validity of the meas- 
ures derived by time sampling ... is... 
a function of three factors: the natural- 
ness of the behavior observed, the ac- 
curacy with which it was recorded, 
and the adequacy with which it was 
sampled.” 

Bavelas (2) has proposed a technique 
for investigating individual and group 
ideology in which he used questions of 
the connectedness type. If properly 
constructed, the questions are expected 
to yield information concerning the 
specific types of behavior which are 
approved or disapproved, sources from 
which this approval or disapproval is 
expected to come, and the way in which 
these behavior categories are related to 
one another in the culture of the group. 

The group interview is discussed by 
Edmiston (5) as a means for obtain- 
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ing group opinions. The interaction 
which takes place in a small group leads 
to the formation or emergence of group 
opinions and the elimination of those 
not common to the group. There are a 
number of precautions which must be 
observed when this method is used. 
Frankel and Potashin (7) devote the 
first section of their paper to a brief 
description and summary of the various 
techniques used in the study of social 
relationships and point out that a social 
relationship must be studied in action if 
it is to be understood. In many cases the 
relationship to be studied is abstracted 
from the larger setting in order that 
it may be more easily observed. 
When observing social behavior we 
should know how much in the situation 
is imposed on a group by the inves- 
tigator or by other factors that limit 
freedom of action of members of the 
group (9). This leads to a distinction 
between studies of social interaction in 
a static situation and in a dynamic one. 
Results which appear contradictory 
may be obtained by studying the same 
behavior in these differing situations. 
1. Arrington, R. E. “Time Sampling in 
Studies of Social Behavior: A Critical 
Review of Techniques and Results 


with Research Suggestions,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 40: 81-124, Febru- 
ary 1943. 

Bavelas, Alex. “A Method for Inves- 
tigating Individual and Group Ideol- 
ogy,” Sociometry, 5: 371-77, Novem- 
ber 1942. 

Brofenbrenner, Urie. “A Constant 
Frame of Reference for Sociometric 
Research, Part II. Experiment and In- 
ference.” Sociometry, 7: 40-75, Febru- 
ary 1944. 
———— “The Graphic Presentation 
of Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, 7: 
283-89, August, 1944. 
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BABIES ARE MALIGNED. There is no 
doubt about it. If I were a baby, I’d or- 
ganize and go on strike. Why? Because 
almost all the things we call “babyish” 
have nothing to do with babies, but refer 
to underdone adults. It’s libelous, that’s 
what it is. 

For example, did you ever hear of a baby 
pretending to be what he isn’t? Yet that’s 

Gertrude Ray- 
mond’s trouble, 
and we call her 
“babyish.” Gertie 
puts most of her 
energy into pre- 
tending she’s one 
of her first-grad- 
ers instead of 
their teacher. 
There’s nothing 
she likes better 
than to have 
someone visit her room and say it’s hard to 
find her in the group. She doubles up with 
giggles and explains she was playing choo- 
choo with her little engineers. 

She treats the boys and girls as though 
they were cute playthings, rather than 
people. That is, she treats the cute ones 
that way. The ones who aren’t cute have 
a tough time in Gertie’s room. 
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She buys her clothes in the Junior Miss 
department, even though the sweet little 
ruffles here and there don’t belong on her 
short-stout figure. And her English is 
something out of this world. (Although it’s 
known as “baby-talk,” no baby would be 
caught using it.) Example; (while eating 
a banana split) “Nasty whipped cream 
with naughty, naughty calories to make 
Gertie plumpity-plump.” She calls her 
children “My itsy-bitsy pussy-willow 
buds.” (Isn’t that awful!) 

Begin to see what I mean? Wouldn't 
you go on strike if you were a baby and 
heard people like that called “babyish?” 

Then there’s Joe Barton. They say he’s 
“babyish,” too, for different reasons, al- 
though the title is quite as unjust to babies. 
Did you ever hear of a baby who blames 
everything on somebody else? Joe claims 
his failures are all the fault of the govern- 
ment, (“Now if 
] were presi- 
dent .. .”); or 
of the school 
administration 
(“No wonder 
our schools are 
run inefficiently. 
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school board 
...); or of other 
teachers, (‘‘I 
spoke right up in 
faculty meeting 
and said we 
should hold to 
our standards, but 
nobody would 
listen. Now look at the mess we’re in. . .”); 
or of the boys and girls, (“Did you ever 
see such stupid kids? Of course I can’t 
teach them anything . . .”) 

When he’s really hard pushed to find 
someone to blame, Joe falls back on the 
human race, (“They shouldn’t be allowed 
to propagate”) or the real punch blow 
(Joe thinks), on Communism. Everything 
that goes wrong, from spitball battles to 
Billy‘ Donovan’s inability to conquer irre- 
gular verbs, can be blamed on the Com- 
munists. It’s never Joe’s fault. 

Did you ever hear of a baby who didn’t 
see everything that was going 
on? Of course not. A baby 
doesn’t miss a trick. Yet they () y 
call Sally Thomson “babyish” —_ [{ }“?” 
because she has blind spots. a4 
There are certain things she : 
just refuses to see. For ex- | 
ample, she won’t look at what 
modern psychology has to 
say about learning and in- 
dividual differences. “They 
can all do it if they really 
.want to,” she says, as she 
hands out identical assign- 
ments to all, and grades by arbitrary 
standards. “No sense in babying them.” 
(There it goes again; more libel!) 

And Sally refuses to look at her respon- 
sibility for problems of race relations, for 
political action, or for a host of other 
things for which she has a responsibility 
as a citizen. “Isn’t it awful”, she'll say, 
“They ought to know better.” 

And they call that “babyish.” Babies, 
arise! 

Then there’s Abbie James. She’s an old 
grouch who takes it out on the world be- 
cause she thinks she hasn’t received the 
recognition she deserves. To make it up 
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to herself, she exalts in her power over 
children and is a regular tyrant. She seems 
to take joy in making them step when she 
says, “Step,” whether the step makes sense 
or not. And I’m sure there’s nothing she 
likes better than to catch some poor 
youngster in something he shouldn’t be 
doing (by her standards) just so she can 
punish him. 

You say the case breaks 
down here; that babies 
cry for recognition, too, 
and that maybe this is 
one spot where the term 
“babyish” does apply? 
You have a point there. 
In fact, I suppose if we 
push the idea far enough, 
we'd say that people do 
odd things because they | 
have some need that isn’t 
being met, and needs are 
not so very different for people of dif- 
ferent ages. 

Maybe a baby-uprising is no answer, for 
even if the babies won their case, we’d 
start using other names such as “insecure,” 
“neurotic,” or “psychotic.” These might 
sound more scientific than “babyish,” but 
they can still be name-calling. 

Maybe the real point is that we don’t 
get anywhere by calling names. If that’s 
the best we can do, we're as “babyish” as 
Joe Barton who always blames others. Joe 
finds it easy to blame the Communists and 
we find it easy to blame Joe, and do noth- 
ing about it. Or we're as “babyish” as 
Sally Thompson who has blind spots. She 
doesn’t see her responsibilities, but maybe 
we don’t see our responsibility to her, to 
treat each other as human beings. 

If we stop to think about it, we realize 
that we call peo- 
ple “babyish” be- WwW 

- 
- 


cause they’re im- & 
mature, and u®& 
they’re immature SS =, 


because they S 

haven’t been able 

to fill some adult 

needs, and maybe 

they haven’t been able to fill these needs 
(Continued on page 422) 
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LET’S EMPHASIZE THE POSITIVE 


FROM PRESS REPORTS we now learn 
that certain congressional committees are 
about to undertake a witch-hunt in search 
for Communists among teachers in 
schools and colleges. If it were not for 
the public confusion involved, we would 
do well to exhibit a little sense of humor 
in regard to such reports. But we know 
that few propaganda practices have con- 
tributed more to the confusion of the man 
in the street than name-calling. When it is 
discovered that an individual believes in 
federal support for good housing, for ex- 
ample, he is called a Communist. If he is 
opposed to such federal support, he may 
be called a Fascist. These terms have now 
become such a sensitive barometer of 
ideological positions that we are now told 
that anyone who uses the term “Fascist” 
is by virtue of this use a Communist. Logi- 
cally, therefore, we might conclude that 
one who charges the other with being a 
Communist has thereby become a Fascist. 

America’s apparent fear of foreign ideo- 
logists is no doubt a significant com- 
mentary on our own confidence in our 
way of life. The spectacle of the world’s 
most powerful democratic nation going 
into a dither over a small remnant of its 
population which advocates a different 
pattern of life would be ridiculous were it 
not so tragic. Make democracy work in 
America and no totalitarian group can 
make any headway. Therein, however, lies 
the rub. Many people are afraid to make 
democracy work. If we did make it work 
we would have to give the Negro his 
rights; we would have to stop discriminat- 
ing against Jews; we would have to spend 
more money for public housing; we would 
have to give federal aid to education; we 
would have to give the coal miner a break; 
the consumer an honest value for his dol- 
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lar; the employer an honest day’s work 
for the wage he pays. Since we are un- 
willing to do these things, we try to 
demonstrate our adherence to democracy 
by carrying on a witch-hunt and looking 
for Communists under every bed and be- 
hind every dresser. All of this pleases those 
who defend special privilege in our society 
and who deplore the efforts of the com- 
mon man to secure his rights. 

One of the distressing effects of the 
various anti-movements is the destructive 
influence which these outlooks seem to 
have on the positive influence of an in- 
dividual. Let an education leader become 
a rabid anti-Communist and somehow his 
positive influence in democratic directions 
begins to wane. We do not have far to 
seek for the cause of this condition. 
Democracy and freedom are positive con- 
cepts. We cannot further them effectively 
by becoming lost in anti-movements. 
Democracy means respect for the worth 
and dignity of the individual human being. 
This respect for human worth is not a 
mere theory; it is a demonstrable concept. 

As educators we should rise above ridic- 
ulous and misleading name-calling and 
banish such usages from our language. We 
should stop giving our efforts to anti- 
movements and become positive pro- 
tagonists for democracy. We have a 
glorious philosophy to teach. If in the last 
one hundred and fifty, years we had suc- 
ceeded in living our democracy, neither 
Fascism nor Communism would have 
arisen. Totalitarianisms of all kinds are 
defeatist positions to which men retreated 
when the road to freedom looked too 
difficult and hopeless. If we as teachers 
make democracy work in our classrooms 
and communities, we will replace timidity 
and fear with courage and security. 
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Art In General Education. The curric- 
ulum department of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Public Schools has issued a Teacher’s 
Guide for Art Education in the junior 
high schools which is to be used in the 
program of general education. The art 
experiences of boys and girls are organ- 
ized in terms of problems in various areas 
of living. Thus, in the area of home living 
certain problems to which art education 
may contribute have been suggested. For 
example, activities have been suggested for 
improving the appearance and functional 
use of the child’s room and its equipment, 
for making pleasing flower arrangements; 
for the proper selection, framing, arrang- 
ing, and hanging pictures; for distinguish- 
ing between good and bad structure and 
design in furniture; for identifying period- 
types of furnitures and for other similar 
informative, appreciative, creative, and 
technical art experiences. Other areas of 
living around which art experiences have 
been organized are: art and the individual, 
art and the community, art and the school, 
art and industry, art as an avocation and 
a vocation, and art in other countries. 


Basic Education in College. Basic edu- 
cation at Michigan State “is designed to 
provide students with a sound foundation 
on which to build an intelligent interest 
in personal, family, vocational, social, and 
civic problems, a better understanding of 
these problems and a greater ability to 
cope with them.” The program of basic 
education was established to give them 
opportunity to explore wide areas of 
knowledge, with the exception that such 
exploration would aid them in finding 
their interests and abilities and would 
enable them to take a more effective part 
in a democratic society. All students at 
Michigan State College are enrolled in the 
Basic College during their freshman and 
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sophomore years. They have the oppor- 
tunity to study in seven comprehensive 
areas of subject matter, five of which are 
required, The seven basic courses include 
Written and Spoken English, Biological 
Science, Physical Science, Effective Liv- 
ing, Literature and Fine Arts, Social Sci- 
ence, and History of Civilization. Grade 
and credit for each of these courses is 
determined by performance on a com- 
prehensive examination, constructed each 
semester by a Board of Examiners. 


Curriculum Committees Outline Plans. 
The various Evaluating and Planning Com- 
mittees in the Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Schools are now outlining objectives to- 
ward which they will work this year. A 
committee was appointed for the purpose 
of organizing in bulletin form the in- 
formation obtained about community re- 
sources. The Art Committee continues to 
direct its attention toward finding the most 
effective type of art education for boys 
and girls. The subcommittee on crafts is 
planning a crafts workshop which will be 
held in the spring. The Music Committee 
is studying and evaluating the needs of 
the students in the ninth grade and plan- 
ning a music program that will adequately 
meet those needs. 


The Good Elementary School. Virginia 
is currently engaged in a program that is 
designed to enable the superintendents, di- 
rectors of instruction, general supervisors, 
elementary supervisors, elementary prin- 
cipals, and faculties of teacher training in- 
stitutions: to clarify and state more defi- 
nitely their conception of the type of 
elementary school that is needed in Vir- 
ginia. The supervisors and directors of 
instruction have considered the charac- 
teristics of a good elementary school in a 
three-day conference which was held at 
Natural Bridge. It is the expectation that 
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these supervisors will return to their local 
divisions and assist their teachers in de- 
scribing the characteristics of a good 
elementary school program. Elementary 
school principals have already given their 
attention to this topic, and work is under 
way with faculty groups in various school 
divisions which should culminate in a 
better understanding of the function and 
characterists of the elementary school pro- 
gram. Arrangements are being made at 
present to invite division superintendents 
and the faculties of the various teachers 
colleges to participate in this statewide 
program.—R. C. Haydon, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Democracy in a World Setting. The In- 
stitute of Studies of Comparative Govern- 
ment and Education has been organized at 
Teachers College, Columbia University to 
study the relation between education and 
democracy. The Institute will be under 
the executive directorship of Professor 
Boris Mirkine-Guetzevitch, dean of the 
Faculty of Law and Political Science of 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes and visiting 
professor at Teachers College. The pro- 
gram of research and instruction was 
opened with a series of lectures on the 
United Nations. Special seminars the first 
and third Thursday of each month will 
be conducted at Teachers College by 
eminent authorities from Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and other American univer- 
sities, as well as by foreign scholars cur- 
rently in the United States. 


Statewide Program. The first official 
organized direction of the Kansas curric- 
ulum wholly within the State Department 
of Education was inaugurated last year. 
A statewide curriculum conference under 
national leaders was held to consider the 
fundamentals of curriculum developmentr. 
The curriculum division is developing co- 
operatively with various groups bulletins 
containing resource units which are made 
available to teachers. Zone centers for cur- 
riculum study have been set up in four sec- 
tions of the state and also a study center 
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on the campus of each of the three state 
teachers colleges. These study centers 
begin where the teacher feels the need of 
assistance. Under. competent guidance they 
will develop and organize source materials 
and at the same time the teachers will 
grow in appreciation of the basic prin- 
ciples of education relating to child growth 
and development. A statewide conference 
was held in December for the considera- 
tion of language arts with emphasis on 
reading. Each teacher group and every 
school system is expected to be repre- 
sented. This is to be followed by a series 
of institutes devoted to reading during 
the coming summer in the state teachers 
colleges. These institutes are a joint respon- 
sibility of the state teachers colleges and 
the state department of education.—Glenn 
A. DeLay, Director of Curriculum. 


Weekend Camp Conference. The In- 
Service Education Committee of Western 
Michigan College in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction spon- 
sored a curriculum conference at the Clear 
Lake Camp, which is now an extension of 
the campus of the college. About 120 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
attended the conference which opened 
with a six o’clock dinner on Friday eve- 
ning and closed with a Sunday noon 
dinner. At the initial meeting of the con- 
ference on Friday evening, random groups 
were formed for the purpose of identi- 
fying problems. The chairmen of these 
groups acted as a planning committee and 
set up five discussion — to work on 
the selected problems. Chairmen and secre- 
taries were elected who served as a steering 
committee for the rest of the conference. 
Much time and thought were given to the 
problem of whose responsibility it is to 
initiate and direct curriculum change and 
to ways of doing this. Discussion groups 
made noticeable progress toward solving 
some of the problems introduced. Provi- 
sions were made for further work through 
requests which came for two such con- 
ferences each year.—George H. Hilliard, 
Director of Student Personnel and 
Guidance. 
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Statewide Committees. The North Dakota 
State Department of Public Instruction 
has several committees engaged in pre- 
aring and revising the outlines for the 
different high school subjects. These com- 
mittees are made up of representatives 
from the state department and the teachers 
of the subjects in the high schools and 
colleges. Two of the committees engaged 
in the preparation of the bulletins have 
completed their work and it is hoped that 
these bulletins will be published soon. 
These two bulletins deal with the high 
school courses in the social sciences and 
music. Another committee is planning a 
course of study for aviation education in 
the schools. This committee has tentative 
plans to publish a bulletin which will ex- 
plain the methods through which aviation 
education can be introduced in the cur- 
riculum of the schools. Plans are also 
being made to make the necessary changes 
and revisions in the course of study for 
the elementary schools first published in 
1945.—Erich Selke, University of North 
Dakota. 


Curriculum Director. The Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Public Schools have employed 
Herbert E. Hartshorn as curriculum di- 
rector for the elementary grades. It will be 
his duty to unify the curriculum and to 
bring it up to date. The teachers and 
principals have been organized into several 
committees to study such phases as, social 
studies, the slow-learning child, arithmetic, 
and reading in primary grades. The high 
school teachers are cooperating in the ex- 
perimental use of the state course of study 
in English. The local high school teachers 
were also cooperating with a state com- 
mittee which is in the process of develop- 
ing a course of study in social studies for 
the high schools of the state——L. M. Fort, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Curriculum Planning. Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 1, A Guide for Better Instruction 
in Minnesota Schools, prepared by com- 
mittees of educators selected on a state- 
wide basis, has been issued by the State 
Department of Education. The publica- 
tion serves as a study-discussion guide on 
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a number of pertinent problems, such as 
formulating a philosophy of education, 
determining the needs of children, pro- 
viding for individual differences, practic- 
ing democratic living in the classroom, 
teaching by units, and utilizing community 
resources. Six subcommittees have been 
appointed to prepare materials in the learn- 
ing areas on the elementary school level. 
Each committee includes one or more 
consultants from the University of Minne- 
sota or the state teachers colleges, a chair- 
man, and from nine to twelve committee 
members chosen on a statewide basis. The 
bulletins to be prepared by these com- 
mittees will serve as guides for local cur- 
riculum discussion groups and workshop 
centers. Six selected school systems are 
now in their fourth year of intensive cur- 
riculum study, as a cooperative project 
between the University of Minnesota and 
the State Department of Education.— 
Walter A. Andrews, Director, Graded 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


Learning Through School Service. Last 
spring the juniors of the New School, a 
division of Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School, agreed to give the school some 
voluntary service which would offer the 
student a chance to learn as well as to 
serve. Within a month after the opening 
of school all the seniors were placed in 
jobs which took one period per day for 
a whole semester. It was felt that less than 
a semester would be unfair to their em- 
ployers since they must devote consider- 
able time in training the student for his 
job. The jobs which the students are doing 
range from that of head librarian of the 
home room to that of manual labor or the 
groundkeeper’s assistant. One boy is the 
auto-shop foreman, another is librarian for 
the music department; two assist with the 
audio-visual program; three girls take care 
of the costume chest for the director of 
dramatics; four are employed by the col- 
lege library; four students aid in the test- 
ing and guidance program. Several serve as 
assistants to the director of intramurals, 
mathematics, biology, and art departments. 
Some students are doing actual teaching; 
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some in their spare time learn along with 
the class by taking up the same projects.— 
Charles M. MacConnell and Ralph Potter, 
New School. 


Tertiary Education. Two years of re- 
search including studies of curriculum 
development have preceded the establish- 
ment of five institutes of applied arts and 
sciences by New York State. The cur- 
riculums planned represent a new con- 
ception in post-high school, tertiary edu- 
cation which prepares for immediate em- 
ployment upon the completion of the 
two-year programs. The aim is to advance 
the overall competence of each individual 
student and at the same time to prepare 
him for a group or cluster of technical 
occupations. General courses are regarded 
as parts of a single pattern in which gen- 
eral and technical courses are closely 
woven together. The supervision of in- 
struction is the immediate responsibility 
of a newly appointed associate com- 
missioner of education. An occupational 
survey conducted by the state education 
department established need for the prepa- 
ration of technicians. From the needs 
evidenced, general curriculum patterns 
were determined. The content of curric- 
ulums is being determined by job analysis 
within industries and communities. 
Through this process it is believed that 
within a few years there will evolve a 
series of functional curriculums in which 
technical and general education blend 
into a single process.—L. L. Jarvie, As- 
sociate Commissioner. 


A County Cooperative Program. All 
teachers of Randolph County in Missouri 
have the opportunity of participating in a 
program of in-service growth on a county- 
wide basis. This is a cooperative program, 
sponsored by the Kirksville State Teach- 
ers College, State Department of Educa- 
tion, county and city superintendents, 
teachers, and the County School Board 
Association. Meetings are held regularly 
each month at a central location in the 
county. Teaching problems arising in the 
field are discussed along with methods 
and techniques involving the courses of 
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study and units of work taught. The first 
meeting of this countywide program was 
concerned with the objectives and the 
general procedure of the year. The pro- 
gram included divisional meetings and 
small group discussions for teachers with 
common problems. Specialists in the dif- 
ferent fields of subject matter were invited 
to work with the various groups of teach- 
ers. The unique feature of this program 
is that it is organized to care for all teach- 
ers of the county which includes high 
school, elementary, and rural teachers.— 
Arthur L. Summers, State Director of 
Supervision. 

Social Studies. The Department of Edu- 
cation of the State of New Jersey has 
issued a bulletin on social studies in the 
elementary school which is the product of 
several years of collaboration between the 
staff of the state department, teachers, 
parents, and laymen. Some of its best 
features lie in the emphasis upon flexibility 
of content, fusion of history and geog- 
raphy, and pupil participation. About one- 
half of the bulletin deals with concrete 
illustrative materials. Many challenging 
ideas are contained. It points out that poor 
reading need be no obstacle to full par- 
ticipation in a social studies unit. It takes 
the position that standard tests in social 
studies may be harmful evaluating devices. 
The bulletin has caused considerable in- 
terest and discussion among New Jersey 
teachers and salutary evidence of its in- 
fluence in classrooms have already been 
reported.—Ralph C. Preston, University of 
Pennsylvania. . 


Brief Notes 

The annual report of the superintendent 
of Seattle Public Schools features the ac- 
tivities of the staff responsible for the 
improvement of the curriculum. 

The Oklahoma City Board of Educa- 
tion maintains a graduate study center 
which is staffed jointly, by the University 
of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. These: op- 
portunities for professional growth are 
arranged by the Division of Instruction 
with Theodore D. Rice serving as co- 
ordinator. 
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HUGH WALPOLE’S famous comment, 
“It isn’t life that matters! "Tis the Courage 
you bring to it” is used as a preface for 
“Challenge,” the newest title in the Read- 
ing for. Background Series. “Challenge” is 
a booklist suggesting helpful readings “for 
and about the physically handicapped 
adults and children.” 

Agnes Shields, school library specialist, 
and Elizabeth Hill, school reference libra- 
rian, of the Oregon State Library are the 
authors of this new list. Their experience 
in reading guidance is reflected in the 
careful selection of the titles included. 
These range from books suitable for the 
elementary school to those with adult in- 
terest. Two types of material are in- 
cluded, popular books with literary merit 
and books which describe techniques of 
value to the handicapped person or to 
those who work with him. 

“Challenge” is the sixteenth publication 
in the Reading for Background Series, a 
joint enterprise of the Association of 
School Librarians and the H. W. Wilson 
Co. (N.Y.: H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 
60 cents). 


A GOOD audio-visual program for a 
school or a community never just happens. 
It is planned and developed cooperatively 
by all those who are to direct it or to 
benefit from it. Two new publications on 
this subject offer excellent guidance. 

The first, Building an Audio-Visual 
Program, is written by Robert E. Schreiber 
of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Leonard Calvert, di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance, Daven- 
port, Iowa Public Schools. 

In the preface to the publication, Stephen 
Corey says, “The present book has been 
written to give help to those teachers who 
wish to make it possible for boys and girls 
to benefit from all of the rather recently 
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developed instructional materials in the 
form of motion pictures, slides, models, flat 
pictures, and radio programs. Such ma- 
terials provide opportunities for perceptual 
learning in contrast to exclusively verbal 
teaching. Using this type of material pre- 
supposes familiarity with the sources from 
which it can be procured, with criteria for 
evaluation of materials, with utilization 
procedures, and with desirable administra- 
tive arrangements. Building an Audio- 
Visual Program is a rich storehouse of this 
kind of information. It should result in 
making guidance activities markedly more 
meaningful.” 

One of the most valuable sections of this 
publication is the appendix. Here are 
tabulated in graphic form “Sources of 
Audio-Visual Materials and Equipment,” 
“Selected Sound Films,” “Filmstrips and 
Recordings,” and “Suggested Supplemen- 
tary Reading.” Building An Audio-Visual 
Program is recommended for all school 
people interested in improved provision 
and use of instructional materials. (Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1946.) 

If audio-visual programs are to be effec- 
tive in schools, teachers and administrators 
must be aware of their value and of ways 
to use materials. Western State Teachers 
College has contributed a valuable bul- 
letin, The Functions of An Audio-Visual 
Department in a Teacher Education Insti- 
tution, written by their Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Committee, Arthur G. Tillman, 
chairman, Frank A. Ben, Alvin Roberts, 
Roy M. Sallee, and Kimbrough Shake. 
(Macomb, IIl., Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College Bulletin, December, 
1946.) 

This bulletin stresses the necessity for 
pre-service and in-service education in 
this field and explores the nature of such 
education. 

The appendix includes a set of course 
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units prepared by Lelia Trolinger of the 
University of Colorado for use in teach- 
ing a college course in visual aids. Special 
units are devoted to the field trip or 
journey, object-specimen-model materials; 
two-dimensional, non-projected, and three- 
dimensional pictures; glass lantern slides; 
slide films; motion pictures; graphic ma- 
terials; auditory aids; miscellaneous aids; 
and the administration of a Visual-Sensory 
Program. A bibliography is also appended. 

This bulletin offers much help to teacher 
training institutions or to individuals who 
wish to acquire information on audio- 
visual education. 


THE FIRST BOOKLET produced at the 
Florida A. and M. College for Negroes in 
Tallahassee in cooperation with the Sloan 
Foundation Project in Applied Economics 
is Gertrude’s New House (Project in Ap- 
plied Economics, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, 1946, 35 cents). 

This is a true story of a little girl who 
attended the Lucy Moten Demonstration 
School and participated in a study of 
housing. It is intended for use at the third 
grade level in helping boys and girls to 
want to improve their homes. Gertrude 
encouraged her family to build a new 
house and with the help of her sister and 
parents, she made many changes in their 
way of living. 

The booklet is written in a simple yet 
interesting style. There are large drawings 
in black and white which show the 
medicine cabinet, clothes closet, and other 
improvements discussed. The type is large 
and clear, contributing to the readability 
of the book. It is unfortunate that the illus- 
trations 4re not in color and that it was 
necessary to print textual material on the 
opposite sides of the pages with illustra- 
tions. 

Gertrude’s New House should prove 
helpful instructional material in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


THE INADEQUACIES of education 
are deplored by many professional and 
lay people, but few have constructive 
suggestions for ways to improve the sit- 
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uation. Dan Stiles, a former high school 
teacher who has recently visited 1000 high 
schools in 30 states, suggests many ways 
to vitalize school programs in his book, 
High Schools for Tomorrow (New York: 
Harper, 1946, $2.50). 

In his visits to schools throughout the 
country as a lecturer, Mr. Stiles observed 
many new and effective practices in 
secondary schools. It is his purpose to de- 
scribe these practices so that educators can 
learn from each other and take definite 
steps toward school improvement. He 
contends that school life should reflect in 
miniature the typical life of the com- 
munity, including work and play ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Stiles attacks such controversial 
problems as the place of religion in the 
modern high school; what to do about sex 
education; what we mean by delinquency; 
teachers as human beings; and the effec- 
tiveness of motivation and grading in 
current school systems. In each case the 
author presents his ideas as to ways to 
improve the situation. He admits that the 
high school he describes is an ideal. 

High Schools for Tomorrow is written 
in an easy, conversational manner and 
bears no resemblance to an educational 
text. The result is a stimulating book. 


On the Record is a monthly publica- 
tion that is very useful in building a 
record collection. It is published as a free 
service to customers of Carl Fischer, Inc., 
119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, and other subscribers may receive 
it for $1 a year. It consists mainly of re- 
views of new recordings. 

The Library of Congress has issued two 
catalogs of selected titles from the 
Archives of American Folk Song which 
may be purchased from the Recording 
Laboratory, Division of Music, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

For those interested in the Organization 
of record collections, The Code for 
Cataloging Phonograph Records is recom- 
mended. It is published in mimeographed 
form by the Music Library Association 
and available from Mary R. Rogers, secre- 
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tary of the Association, Music Division, 
the Library of Congress. 


PRACTICAL IS THE WORD for the 
new pamphlet Planning and Equipping the 
School Library, written by Mary P. 
Douglas, State School Library Adviser in 
North Carolina (Raleigh, North Carolina, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
1946, 25 cents, cheaper in quantity). 
Written in outline form to answer the 
questions which inevitably arise when a 
new library is to be built or an old one 
remodeled in a school, the bulletin is 
definite and easy to understand. 

Phases of school library planning dis- 
cussed include the location of the library; 
areas to be included; space to be allowed 


for each area; provisions for related areas; 
suggestions for proper lighting, and sound 
control; decoration, equipment, and furni- 
ture; floor arrangement; and manufacturers 
of library furniture and equipment. All 
suggestions effectively demonstrate a 
philosophy providing library quarters 
which will increase use of books and 
other instructional materials in school. 

T. Cecil Brown is responsible for the 
simplified drawings of equipment and the 
suggested floor plans for libraries. Two 
photographs illustrate the kinds of libraries 
the author thinks effective. 

This bulletin should prove helpful to 
administrators, supervisors, and librarians 
who are interested in school library im- 
provement. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GROUPING — 
A MINIMUM BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 411) 
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UNFAIR TO BABIES 
(Continued from page 413) 


because we haven’t really helped them. 
Maybe it’s our job to help Gertie find 

satisfaction in be- 

ing respected as 

an adult so she 

won't have to find 

it in pretending to 

be a little girl. 

Maybe it’s our job 

to give Abbie 

recognition and affection so she won’t have 

to take out her frustration on youngsters. 
Tough assignment? I'll say it is! But 

that’s a job as adults we often fail to as- 

sume—the job of meeting human needs. 
Go back to your cribs, play-pens and 

perambulators, babies. Your strike has been 

called off, or rather, we’re taking it on for 

you—a strike against name-calling and for 

an action program for helping each other, 

for meeting the human needs of all of us— 

babies, youngsters, and adults. 


GROUPING CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 373) 


by the school board and the principals. 

Prescott: We all are in agreement, | 
know, that the grouping of children is 
not only necessary from the point of view 
of financial economy but it is also abso- 
lutely necessary in order for youngsters 
to learn the things they ought to learn 
in school. It sounds paradoxical, but it is 
true that the most highly individualized 
instruction for some boys and girls neces- 
sitates group instruction. In other words, 
what they as individuals need most to learn 
can only be learned in the group situation. 

Havighurst: If it is necessary to group 
boys and girls in terms of one factor 
only—the factor of chronological age is 
best. This does not imply an argument in 
favor of the chronological age groupings 
if it is possible to take other factors into 
consideration. 
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SECOND (1947) EDITION 


By 
A. S. BARR, WILLIAM H. BURTON, and 
LEO J. BRUECKNER 


Bi byes second edition of this farsighted and comprehensive textbook for courses 
in supervision and administration represents a thorough reconsideration 
and substantial rewriting of the original text in the light of subsequent re- 
search, professional experience, and general practice. The modern definition 
of supervision, introduced in the original edition of the book, has been ex- 
tended and clarified in the new edition; the relation of supervision to cur- 
riculum improvement programs is more extensively dealt with; new illustrative 
materials have been substituted for the old; and the format has been rede- 


Just published. 
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Educational Guidance: 


Its Principles and Practice 
By RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dealing concretely and in detail with the problems most fre- 
quently encountered by faculty advisers and counselors in second- 
ary schools and colleges, this book provides invaluable aid in 
understanding students, and in acquiring a knowledge of educa- 
tional opportunities, programs of educational guidance, and the 
principles of counseloring. An important feature of the text is the 
inclusion of many examples of actual interviews for analysis and 
discussion. To be published in April. $2.75 (probable) 


Reorganizing the 
High-School Curriculum 


By HAROLD ALBERTY 


Professor of Education, The Ohio State University 


This new book offers administrators, teachers, and teachers in 
training practical help in making decisions about meeting the 
challenging question of high-school education today—what its 
purposes are and how they can best be achieved. To this end the 
author examines the philosophy, purposes, and program of the 
present-day high school; analyzes all types of current curriculum 
practices, the problems involved in each, and the procedures 
which offer most promise for improving the high-school curricu- 
lum so that it will benefit both society and the individual. Topics 
are treated from all angles, and reference material for the study 
of all issues provided. 

To be published in May. $4.00 (probable) 
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MAKING SURE _ DO YOU KNOW? 
That more individuals become pa- 


OF ARITHMETIC tients in mental hospitals each 


year than enter college as fresh- 
men? That practically every pupil 
encounters problems and frustra- 
tions leading to tensions and 
Mabie flew of stresses that must be relieved if he 
ARITHMETIC is to enjoy satisfactory mental 
Morton health? That many teachers are 
Gray using scientifically constructed 
Springston tests designed to ascertain incipi- 
Schaaf ent emotional conflicts before the 
pupils concerned become seriously 
maladjusted? 
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BE MODERN—BE SOLICITOUS 
‘ ‘ OF PUPIL NEEDS 
Arithmetic books that 
Assist in the prevention of mental and 
; s emotional disorders and thus contribute 
consider the child and to the happiness of individual pupils and 
the stability of society. 


the way he learns in a 1. California Test of Personality. An 
inventory designed to identify and 
reveal the status of certain highly 


learning and practice important factors in personality 
and social adjustment usually desig- 
nated as intangibles. 


pattern designed to 


Available on Primary, Elementary, 
Intermediate, Secondafy, and Adult 
levels; per 25, $1.25, f.0.b. Los 
Angeles. Specimen Set, any level, 


thorough understand- 25¢ postpaid. 


combine skill with 


P . Mental Health Analysis. An instru- 
ing. ment developed to assist teachers, 
parents, and others in obtaining a 
better understanding of the subtle 
forces which determine mental 
health. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR _ 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structures 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 





—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 





